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BIPBRAL ER. 


For the Albion. 
AULD JOHNNY GRAHAM. 
Dear Aunty, what think ye o’ auld Johnny Graham ? 
The Carle sae paukie an’ slee 
He wants a bit wiffie to tent his bein hame} 
An’ the body has fixed upon me, 








Wi’ bonnet sae vaunty, an’ owerlay sae clean, 
An’ ribbon that wav'd boon his bree, 

He cam’ doun the cleugh at the gloamin yestreen, 
An’ rappit and speer’d ay for me. 


I bade him come ben whare my Minny sae thrang 
Was birlin her wheel eidentlie, 

An foul fa’ the carle he was na that lang 
Ere he tauld out his errand to me. 


“ Hech Tibby lass a’ yon braid acres o’land 
Wi ripe craps that wave bonnilie, 
And muckle mair geer shall be at ye’r command 
Gin ye will look kindly on me. 


“ Yon herd o’ fat owsen that rout i’ the glen, 
Thae naigies that nibble the lea, 

The Kye i’ the shengle, an’ the sheep i’ the pen, 
I'll gie a’, dear Tibby, to thee. 


“Tl hap ye, an’ feed ye, and busk ye, and tend ye 
As coutley as coutley can be, 
I'll cherish, an’ cheer ye, an’ daut ye, an’ dear ye, 
An’ mak’ ye the licht o’ my ee. 


“ An’, lassie, I’ve gowpins 0’ gowd in a stockin’ 
An’ pearlins wad dazzle ye’r e’e 
A mettl’d but canny young yaud for the yokin’ 
Whan ye wad gae jauntin’ wi’ me.” 


Sae Aunty ye see I am a’ in a swither, 
What answer the body to gie ; 
But aften I wish he wad tak’ my auld mither 


And let puir young Tibby abee ALLAN GRANT. 





For the Albion, 
GREY HAIRS, 

“ My hair is grey, but not with years,” 
T'was thus that Chillon’s pris’ner sung 
The sorrows that fall with age and tears 
Captivity had o’er him flung. 

His brothers twain were ‘neath the mould, 
Alone he dragg’d a weary chain, 

His heart grew like his dungeon,—cold, 
Nor glowed with genial warmth again. 

“ My hair is grey—oh not with years” 

Nor bleach’d I ween with anxious care, 

Each silver thread that now appears—., 

*T was Love himself that fix’d it there. 

Experience teaches still in vain, 

That rapture may, like grief, destroy ; 

The captive’s locks were bleach’d by pain 

But mine by long deep draughts of joy. 


A- 





We readily give insertion to the following, which we have received from 


an esteemed ‘correspondent.—Ed. Alb. 

“The name and talents of Samuel T. Coleridge are familiar to our readers; 
and tne lighter effusions of his pen are the more valuable, because they are 
the expression of his heart disconnected trom all public criticism. Ther is 
one sonnet which he wrote, that we recently met with, so fraught with enlaiged 

ilantrophy, that we republish it, with the beautiful comment upon it, which 
Mr Bryan of Alexandria transmitted to Mr. Coleridge, as an amicable tsti- 
monial from the Western side of the Atlantic, of the solicitude felt by alltrue 
patriots for permanent international peace between America and Britain. 

The circumstances connected with Mr. Coleridge’s Sonnet are these. When 
James Barbour was Ambassador to the British Court, Coleridge was ote of 
his visitors at his residence; and Miss Barbour requested from the Poet 1 re- 
membrancer of him, to take with her when she returned to Virginia. Mr. 
Coleridge therefore recorded the ensuing sonnet in Miss Barbour’s Altum. 
Her uncle, Mr. Bryan of Alexandria adopted it as a text on which toexemplify 
that reciprocity of pacific benevolence which wasimplied in the angelic clora] 
chant—ONn EARTH, PEACE; G0oD-wiLt To MeN!’’—The sonnet and the eply 
originally appeared in the New York Mirror about fourteen years ago. 

Esto Perpetua! 
THE MOTHER AND THE DAUGHTER LAND. 
Alexandria, District of Columbia, Dec. 1829. 

Dear Sir.—The liberality and loftiness of sentiment by which the folloving 
origina! poem, from the muse of Samuel T. Coleridge, is characterised, zive 
it a claim to the perusal, and its author to the respect and affection of the Ame- 
rican people —Hence I request for it a place in your paper, together witl the 
suhjelned poodaction of my humble muse in reply to it. 

Apprehensive that if she had been consulted, her delicacy might have :on- 
travened my wishes on the subject, [ transmit pes vem for publication vith- 
out having solicited Miss Barbour’s permission to do so, trusting that her kind- 
ness, and a suitable appreciation of my motives, will induce her to pardon the 
liberty I have taken. 

Very respectfully ; Your obedient servant, 
Damier Baya. 
Grorce P. Morris, Esq 
LINES WRITTEN IN THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF Miss Barsour, DAUGHTM OF 
our Late Minister TO ENGLAND. 
Child of my muse! in Barbour’s gentle hand 
Go cross the main: thou seek’st no foreign land ; 
Tis not the clod beneath our feet we name 
Our country. Each heaven-sanctioned tie the same, 
Laws, manners, language, faith, ancestral blood, 
Domestic honour, awe of womanhood :— 
With kindling pride thou wilt rejoice to see 
Britain with elbow-room and doubly free ! 
Go seek thy countrymen! and if one scar 
Still linger of that fratricidal war, 
Louk to the maid who brings thee from afar ; 
Be thou the olive leaf and she the dove, 
And say, I greet thee with a brother's love. 
S, T. CoLmnmeer. 
Grove, Highgate, August 1829 





RESPOMSE TO THE FOREGOING, 
Offspring of genius! welcome to our clime! 

We hail thee—messenger of truth sublime ! 

In countless bosoms here thy:generous tone 

Shall find high thoughts congenial to thy own ; 
Shall gladden hearts whose tree-born currents glow 
With — that they from British fountains flow. 

Go forth where’er Columbia’s skies extend, 

And thou shalt find her greet thee as a friend ;— 
Convince her sons thou speak’st Britania’s voice, 
And thou shalt hear our hills and plains rejoice. 

Throughout the land for passport thou mayest claim 

Thy glorious birth —thy rich paternal fame : 

For on the rolls of Albion’s living bards 

No loftier name commands our deep regards 

Than his whose spirit in thy numbers breathes, 

And wins from these green shores their fragrant wreaths 
Enlightened thousands here, spell-bound and pale, 

Have felt his power in that blood-chilling tale 

The “ Mariner,” whose wild and wizard “ rhime” 
Assures the heart that cruelty is crime ! “ 

In visions kindled by the quenchiess light 
His sun-orbed genius sheds o’er Blanc’s* proud height, 
Their fancies revel on that star-crowned pile, 

And see it clothed in heaven's eternal smile ; 

Behold its peaks of everlasting snow, 

Its torrents freezing in their headlong flow, 

Its seathed and scattered eliffs begirt with gloom, 

Its vales cf verdure and perennial bloom; 

And burning with his own adoring fire, 

Invoke with him the strains of nature’s lyre 

To sound the applause of that Almighty hand 

Which formed a world so beautiful and grand, 
But whether soaring on Miltonian wing, 

His muse disports in light’s celestial spring, 

Its rainbows and iis amaranths interweaves 

In vignettes to adorn her “ Sybil Leaves,”— 

Attunes her harp where stars and seraphs shine, 

And sweeps its chords in praise of power divine ;— 

Or stoops on graseful plumes to lowlier themes, 

And sings the charms of landscapes, groves and streams, 

The joys that circle the domestic hearth, 

Where love is based on purity and worth, 

And passion’s wild and tender forms pourtrays 

In simple, glowing, aud harmonious lays :— 

Still, thousands here around her pages throng, 

To feast on thought and drink her nectarine song. 

Hence high-souled bard! the task was folly thine, 

In beauty’s wreath, where kindly emblems twine, 

That hallowed pledge, the olive branch, to blend, 

In proof that Albion is Columbia’s triend ; 

Is still in feeling as she is in name, 

A mother—proud to own a daughte.’s claim. 

Henceforth between these kindred lands may wave,— 

Broad as the ocean floods their shores that lave,— 

The flag of peace! Forever just and wise, 

May all their contests be for virtue’s prize ! 

Bard of exalted heart, and chainless mind! 

Fraternal Coleridge! lover of mankind! 

Still send abroad the offspring of thy muse 

To teach man virtue, and enlarge his views. 

Bid her thy soul's rich treasures still explore, 

Bring forth to day and spread the precious ore. 

As round the earth her kindling light extends, 

May bigots learn to love and live as friends! 

May Britons all partake her generous glow, 

And learn,—what even tyrant power shall know,— 

That here their brethren, happy, proud, and free, 

Are lambs in peace, in war a stormy sea! 

And thou, Columbia! in thy growing might, 
Think on those names enshrined in glorious light, 
Of martyrs, sages, bards, and patriot bands, 
Britannia’s sons! whose fame unwasting stands 
In pillared grandeur beaming to the skies, 

And death’s and time’s oblivious power defies. 
Remember how, with pure and pious zeal, 
Through all the varying scenes of wo and weal, 
Their noble charities and works sublime, 

Have soothed affiiction’s pangs and battled crime ; 
And should the faults that England’s splendors mar, 
Or lingering trace of ‘ fratricidal war, 

One hostile passion in thy breast revive— 

Be great—and thence the vengeful demon drive. 
Bid holier feelings in thy bosom wake,— 

Forgive her frailties for be virtues’ sake; 

And while thou hold’st thy honour free from stain, 
Be neither selfish, arrogant, nor vain 

In proof of friendship, wear the flowery band 

By Albion’s bard consigned to beauty’s hand ; 

And still advancing in thy high career 

Mayest thou, by nations loved,—to minstrels dear— 
In glory’s star-encircled zenith shine— 

The light of earth—the theme of songs divine! 


* Hymn before sunrise, in the Vale of Chamouny 





FRENCH CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 


L’ Histoire de Diz Ans, 1830-1840. Par M. Louis Branc. Tomes I, II, 
Ill. Paris. 1843. 

This is a remarkable work. So strong is the sensation it has created in 
Germany, as well as in France, that we must introduce it to the notice of 
our readers, in spite of its incomplete «tate. Three volumes of the promised 
five have already appeared. Three editions were demanded of the firet volume 
before the second was published, although the publication takes place by week- 
ly livraisons. The second and third volumes have already had two large edi- 
tions, the demend increasing. 

And this success is explained by the talent of the author no less than by 
the absorbing interest of the theme. The ten years, 1830-1840, were troubled, 
stirring, and important times to every European nation: to none so much as 
France. The revolution of July—those Glorious Three Days ; the revolutions 
of Poland and Belgium; the siege of Antwerp; the insurrections at Lyons and 
Grenoble, with the countless conspiracies and insurrections at Paris; the chole- 
ra morbus. with its eighteen thousand victims in Paris a'one; the Duchesse de 
Berri and La Chouanerie ; the taking of Algiers; five attempts at regicide; 
St. Simonism ; Republicanism, and innumerable other ‘ isme ;’ these are bril- 
liant subjects, and brilliantly treated by M. Louis Blanc. ‘ L’Histoire de Dix 
Ans’ is one of those works so often libelled by being called ‘ as interesting as 
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yey! | p> oe 4 tithe as interesting, they would be what they pretend. 
ryt © require in @ novel, and much more, It is a narrative of 
tree real, striking, sbsorbing ; the subjects of immense intercat to all readers, 
j and the style unusually excelient. Asa narrative we know of fow t 
| with it, even in French History. Eloquent, earnest, rapid, brief o oe 
detail ; it has the vividness of Carlyle or Michelet wit ut dun ee 
; ’ ransgressing the 
rules of classic tasie. The style, though feoe f 
| yie, #5 not tree from an occasional inele- 
gance, is he yo for concinnity and picturesqueness, alternating between 
sother 6O0is dinevlacs bee spirit of the work is avowedly republican. The 
falty clive hall the o ® sympathies or convictions; yet at the same time is 
rrors of his party, and reveals the true causes of their ill 
rs me Impartial he is not: no man with strong convictions canre so. You 
pm os yore vs — to be sacred, and regard its Opponents @s priests ; you 
no tabaiaiiiee on gute of policy tyrannous and destructive, yet look upon 
‘lightened patriots. All that impartiality ean do is to make 
allowance for difference of opinion, and not deny the sincerity of an opponent; 
to anathematize the doctrine not the man. M. Louis Blanc is, in this sense, 
tolerably impartial ' , 
Pinter? r apes is not conspicuous for any profound views; its phi- 
pre phy ioe . rsa 9 rhetoric, But it is not without excellent aper- 
visible in the honk’ M. Bi Bee cote mea prest den! of the Journaling 

—_" t - Diane is a young man still, edits ‘ La Reeue du Pro- 
grés,’ and is more familiar with Journalism than with social science. His work 
manifests both the advantages and disadvantages of such a condition. If the 
Journalist is incapable of that calm review of things, and those laborious gen- 
eralizations, which the social philosopher elaborates from his abstract point of 
view , yet is he the more conversant with the concrete special instances, more 
familiar with the mo:ives and passiors of political parties, more ready to under. 
stand every coup d'etat. M. Blanc shows a thorough penetration into the spirit 
of each party, and sees the germs of strength or of disease. He haslived amongst 
conspirators ; dined with legitimatists ; been familiar with Bonapartiets. Above 
ail he understands the national spirit; its reckless daring, insoucsance, gaiety, 
love of excitement, of military glory, idolatry of symbols, and facility of bein 
led away by @ sonormus word, or pompous formula, Ove of the people himeelh 
he rightly understasds the people's nature. We may illustrate this power of 
penetration by the citation of two of the numerous epigrams with which his 
book abounds. Syeaking of the incompetence of the Legitimatists to shake 
the Orleans dynasty he says, ‘ Les revolutions se font avec des haines fortes et 
des violents desirs; les legitimistes n'avaient guere que des haines'* The se- 
cond is really a profound mot: of the Bonapartiet party he says: ‘il avait 
un drapeau pluta qu'un principe. C’etait la l'invincible cause de son impuis. 
sance 't 

An excellencs not to be overlooked in his book is the portreiture of remarka- 
ble men. ‘Louis Philippe, Lafayette, Lafitte, Casimu Perier, Guizot, Thiers, 
Oditien Batvot, Mauguin, Armand Carrel, and Dupont (de |'EKare), with many 
others, are brought out in strong relief. But M. Louis Blane describes a char- 
acter mostly by epigrame. This has the advantage of effect, and of producing 
4 lasting impression; with the disadvantage Of all epigraum, ty eserificing a 
portion of the truth to effect. Nothing can be happier than the way he bits of 
the restlessness of Thiers: ‘ plus d'inquietude que d'activite, plus de turbulence 
que d'audace.’ But it is surely too much to talk of Metternich as ‘ un homme 
d'etat sans initiative et sans portee.’ 

CHARACTER OF LAFAYETTE. 

The portrait of Lafayette may be quoted as a fair specimen of the author's 
judgment of men. 

“As to M. de Lafayette, at that time he could have done everything and he 
decided on nothing. His virtue was brilliant yet fatal. In creating for him 
an influence superior to his capacity, it only served to annul in hw hands a 

wer, which, in stronger beads, would have altered the destinies of France. 

evertheless, Latyette had many qualities essentiel to a commander. His 
language as well ae his manners presented a rare mixture of finesse and bon. 
hommic, of grace aud austerity, of dignity with haughtiness, and of familiarity 
without coarseness. To the one class he would always have remained a grand 
seigneur, although mixed up with the mob; to the others he was born one of 
the people, in spite of his illustrious origin. Happy privilege of preserving all 
the advantages of high birth, and of msking them be pardoned! Add moreover 
that M. de Estayetee possessed at the same time the penetration of a sceptical 
and the warmth of a velieving soul; that is to say, the double power of fasci- 
nating and containing his audience. In the carbonari meetings he spoke with 
fiery energy. At la cambre he was 4 witty and charming orator. ‘hat then 
die he want? Genius—and more than that, will. M. de Lafayette willed 
| nothing hardily, because, unable to direct events, he would have been pained 
| at seeing them directed by another. In this sense he was afraid of every one, 
but more than all of himself. Power enchanted, but frightened him; he would 
have braved its perils, but he dreaded ite embarrasemente. Full of courage, he 
was entirely deficient in authority. Capable of nobly suffering violence, he was 
incapable of employing it with profit. The only head that he could have do- 
livered to the executioner, without assembling, was his own. 

* As long as he had to previde over @ provisionary government, be was com- 

tent, he was enchanted. Surrounded by a little court, at the Hotel de Ville, 

e enjoyed the boisterous veneration which was = to his age and celebrity, 
‘enjoyed it with an almost infantile naivele. In that eabmet, where they 
| governed by signatures, there was considerable fase about very little action. 

his was a situation admirably adapted to small intellects, because amidst 
these sterile agitationy, they deluded themselves respecting the terror whieh 
they felt for all decisive acts.’ 

M. Louis Blane. in several cases, shows the fatal effecta to the republican 
party of Lafayette’s want of eudacity. It is certain that thie quality, which 
served Danton instead of genius, is indispensable in revolutions: as M Blane 
admirably says: ‘In times of struggle audacity is prudence ; for in a revola- 
tion confidence has all the advantages of chance ’ 

‘ L'Histoire de Dix Ans’ opens with a preliminary sketch of the state of 
parties from the return of the Bourbons ard banishment of Napcleon to Elba, 
down to the commencement of the revolution of 1830. This is one of the best 
portions of the book. ‘The author vividly shows how completely the Restore. 
tion was the work of the bourgesisie. Napoleon fell b he wished to make 
France military, and the tendencies of the nation at large were commercial. 
Rome and Carthage have been and will ever be too adverse in principle to be 
united ; ove or the other must succumb. Napoleon did not see this, and he 
fell. M. Lovis Blane takes great pains to exhibit the cruel egotiom of the 
hourgeoisic throughout the calamities which have befallen France. He points 
with withering sneers to every testimony of it, without seeing that egotmm is 

he vice of the middle classes. They are exclusively bent upon the bien 4tre— 
the ‘main chance.’ They have neither the refinement and the large ambition 
of the upper classes, nor the heroism and poetry of the lower. Their object in 
life is not to enjoy, but to collect the means of enjoyment, They are bent only 
on making fortanes. The rich think more of spending their money ; the poor 
have po Lope of fortune Heroism, and its nurse ambition; self-sacrifice, 
generosity, and humanity; these are virtues of the higher and lower classes. 
Of the higher, because men need outlets for their activity, and because ambi- 

















* Revolutions are effected by means of strong hatreds and violent desires the \egi- 
Linpatists had scarcely anything but hctreds. 
t Ithad a Banoer rather than a Princ:zle. Therein lay the invincible cause of its 
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tion is @ stimolant powerful asthe ‘main chance’ of the bourgeois , of the lower, 
because wa. feels for want, misery for misery, and generosity is the constant 
virtue of those who need it in return. With this conviction that egotism is 
the bourgeois v.ce, it is somewhat ceoeemegne to trace the rapid increasing 
development which that class is ating in European history. It impresses us 
the more strongly with the necessity for doing all to counteract the narrow- 
minded utilitarianism, which i# cen such a throne in men's souls ; and 
endeavour to make people fully understand Goethe's profound saying, That 
the beautiful needs every encouragement, for all need it and few produce it ; 
the useful encourages ieelf.’ 
HISTORIC DOUBTS 
Having brought his preliminary sketch down to the opening of the revolution 
ef July, M. Louis Blane then commences his history of the ten years, 1830- 
1840 The first volume is devoted te a spirited and detailed narrative of the 
*Glorious Three Days,’ with the unparalleled examples of mob heroism, and 
touching episodes o civil war. The second and third volumes cont.nue tne 
history down to the siege of Antwerp. The accounts given of the St. Simon- 
ions, of the cholera morbus, of the various insurrections aod abortive conspira- 
cies, of carbonariem, and of foreign policy, will be read with oniversal interest. 
M. Louis Blane bas not only preceding historics, pamphlets, and newspapers, 
from whieb to gain his information ; it is apparent throughout that he has had 
access to unpublished documents, and to the communications of various living 
actors in the scenes described. Some of these obligations he names ; others 
he leaves the reader to infer. Nevertheless the grave student of history will 
often demor He will see conversations reported at length which it is highly 
improbable, if not impossible, should ever have been authenticated ; he will 
see motives purely infe-ential ascribed as unquestionable ; he will see accounts 
of salatetoniel inasgece aud royal falsehoods, reported as if the author had been 
t all the while. Moreover M. Louis Blanc is a young mao; he is a 
journalist ; he is a partisan; yet the knowledge he displays, or assumes, im- 
plies not only greater age and experience than he can possess, but also astound- 
mg vniversality of personal relations with opposite parties. We mention this 
asa caution to the reader. We by no means accuse M. Blanc of falschood, 
or of misrepresentation ; but when we find him reporting at length important 
conversations held between two people, neither of whom he could possibly 
have known—neither of whom would for their own sakes have repeated these 
conversations—when we find this we confess our critical suspicions are aroused, 
and we ask, how came these things known! We must again declare that M 
Lovis Blane appears to us a perfectly earnest, honest man, and incapable, we 
believe, of inventing these things. But whence did he get them! Why are 
not distinct references given’ Why are not authorities sified! These are 
uestions every one is justified in asking. No man can read history with con- 
fidence who has not such authenticity before hs eyes as prevents the suspicion 
of hasty statement or party misrepresentation. 

Let us observe, however, that this suspicion of M. Blanc’s accuracy refers 
only to minor and individval points. There is no error possible respecting the 
staple of this history, except such es may result from party views. The facts 
are known to all. The debates are registered The actors are mostly living, 
and the friends of the deceased survive, It is the history of our own times ; 
the youngest of us remember its events. Error therefore on the great 
events is barely possible; and it is only these that have a lasting interest 
for men. 

It is difficult to select passages from a history of sufficient interest by them- 
selves for quotation. The episodes are too long for extract, and any particular 
event would demand too much preliminary explanation. We shall condense, 
therefore, the episode of the death of the Prince de Conde as much as possible. 
The suspicions which attach themselves to persons high in the stats, owing to 
the unfortunate transactions which preceded and succeeded the event; and in. 
deed the mysteriousness of the whole incident; give this episode a strong and 
special interest. 

WILI, OF THE DUC DE BOURBON. 


Oar readers will probably recollect the name of La Baronne de Feucheres, 
whieh recently went the round of the papers. This celebrated woman died, 
and left an immense heritage to be disputed, and an infamous reputation to be 
commented on. She was by birth an Englishwoman, one Sophy Dawes ; she 
appeared at Covent Garden Theatre, which she quitted to become the mistress 
of an opulent foreigner, with whom she lived at Turnham Green. Le Baron 
de Feucheres sabsequently married her, and his name served for some time to 
cover the scandal of her adulterous amours with the Duc de Bourbon, last of 
the Condes. Her power over the duke was omnipotent. He loved and dreaded 
her. Gifted with rare beauty and grace, fascinating and imperious, tender and 
haughty by turns, she had considerable cleverness and no principle. The duke 
had se:tied on her the domains of St. Leu and Boissy, and about a million of 
francs (4000).) in money. She desired more, and was presented with the reve- 
nue of the forest D'Enghien. But a secret uneasiness followed ber: she dread- 
ed lest the prince's heirs might provoke an action, and she lose alithat she had 
so dexterously gained. She conceived the bold plan of making the duke adopt 
the Duc d’Aumale, son of Louis Philippe, as his heir. The proof of this is 
_— following letter from the Duchess of Orleans to the Baroness de Feu- 
cheres. 

‘lam very much touched, madame, by your solicitude in endeavouring to 
tsing about this result, which you regard as fulfilling the desires of M. Le duc 
de Bourbon ; and be assured that if have the happiness of seeing my son be- 
come his adopted child, you will find in us at all times and ia all circumstances, 
both for you and yours, that protection which you demand, ard of which a mo- 
ther’s gratitude will be your guarantee.’ : 

It must have cost the pious rigid duchess some pangs thus to associate her 
maternal hopes with such very equivocal advovacy. ‘he Duc d'O:leans, on 
the second of May, 1829, learnt from Madame de Feucheres that she had in an 
urgent and passionate letter pro to her lover to adopt the Duc d’Aumale ; 
on this information he addre himself directly to the Duc de Bourbon. He 

ave him to understand how sensible he was of the kind solicitude of Madame 
e Feucheres, and how proud he should be to see one of his sons bearing the 

glorious name of Conde. At this unexpected blow the Duc de Bourbon was 
overwhelmed with anxiety. He had never liked the Duc (’Orleans. He had 
stood godfather to the Due d'Aumale, but never thought of him as his heir. 
Yet how could he without insult now refuse that which they assumed him to be 
80 anxious to bestow! Above all, how resist the violence and the caresses of 
of Madame de Feucheres! Harassed and terrified, the Duc de Bourbon con- 
sented to an interview with the Duc d'Orleans. Nothing positive was conclud- 
ed, but the Duc d’Orleans believed his hopes so well founded, that he ordered 
M. Dupin to prepare a will in favour of the Duc d’Aumale. 

The baroness became more and more urgent. The prince allowed his anger 
to escape in bitter reproaches. He had no rest since this fatal plan had been 
proposed to him ; he could not sleep at night. Vivlentquarrels embittered the 
day. More than one indiscreet confidence betrayed the agitation of his mind 
* My death is all they have in view,” he exclaimed one day in a fit of despair. 
Another time he so far forgot himself as to tell M. Surval, “ Once let them ob- 
tain what they desire, and my days are numbered.” At last in a desperate at- 
tempt to escape from Madame de Feucheres, he invoked the generosity of the 
Due d’Orleans himself. “ The affair which now occupies us,” he wrote on the 
20th Augost, 1829, “ commenced unknown to me, and somewhat lightly by 
Madame de Feucheres, is infinitely painful to me, as you may have observed ;” 
and he entreated the duc to interfere and cause Madame to relinquish her pro- 
jects, promising at the same time a certain public testimony of his affection for 
the Duc d’Aumale. The Duc d’Orleans went to Madame, and in presence of 
4 witness whom he had taken care to have called, he begged her to discontinue 
her project. She was inflexible. So that without at all compromising the 
= of his son, the Duc d’Orleans had all the credit of an honourable and 

terested attempt. 

This situation was too violent not to explode in some terrible manner. On 
the 29th August, 1829, the Duc de Bourbon was at Paris ; and in the billiard 
room of the palace, M. de Surval, who was in the passage, heard loud cries for 
help ; he rushed in and beheld the prince in a frightful passion. “ Only see 
in what & passion monseigneur puts himself,’ said Madame de Feucheres, 
“and without cause! Try to calm him.” “ Yes, Madame,” exclaimed the 
prince, “ it is horrible, atrocious thus to place a knife to my throat, in order to 
makeme consent to'a deed you know I have so much repugnance for : and seiz- 
ingherhand, he added with asignificant gesture : “ well then, plunge the knife 
here at once—plunge it." The next day the prince signed the deed which 
made the Duc d’Aumale his heir, and ensured the baroness a legacy of ten mil- 
lions of franes (40,000/.)! 

The revolution of July burstforth: the Duc d’Orleans became Louis Philippe 
The Prince de Conde grew more aod more melancholy ; his manners to Ma 
dame de Feucheres were altered ; her name pronounced before him s»metimes 
darkened his countenance ; his tenderness for her, though always prodigal and 
anticipating her smallest wishes, yet seemed mixed with terror. He made M. 
de Chourlot, and Manoury his valet, the confidants of a project of a long voy- 
age ; of which the strictest secrecy was to be preserved, especially with regard 
to la boronne : atthe same time dark rumours circulated about the chateau. On 
the moining of the Lith of August they found the prince with his eye bleeding 
He hastened to explain it to Manoury, as having been caused by the teble 
Maneury replied that that was scarcely possible: the table was not high 
enough : the prince was silent, embarrassed.“ I am not a good storytell r,” 
said he shortly after, “ { said that I hart myself while sleeping 
that in opening the door, I fell down AR 
Tt is worthy of remark th 


the fact is 
and struck my temple against the corner 








the door of his bedchamber ; and that Manoury having observed that this would 
look strange, end that it was more natural for Lecomie, his “ valet de cham- 
bre de service,” to do this, the prince replied, ‘Oh no, leave him alone-” Le- 
comte was introduced into the chateau by Madame de Feucheres. 
DEATH OP THE DUC DE BOURBON. 

The preparations for the voyage were nearly completed. For three days the 
ince had resumed his usual pleasures. After a gay dinner, at which M. de 

-Brissac was present, they played at whist. prince played with the 
barouess, M. Lavillegontier, and M. de Prejean. The prince was gayer than 
ordinary ; lost some money and abstained from paying it ; saying, “‘ to-murrow.”’ 
He rose and crossed the room to proceed to his bedehamber ; in pang > 
made a friendly gesture to his attendants which seemed like an adieu. Was 
this one of those adieus in which the thought of approaching death shows itself! 
Or was it the indication of his project of voyage, of exile ! 
He ordered that they should call him at eight o'clock next morning ; and 
they left him for the night. It is necessary distinctly to understand the situa- 
tivn of the prince’s chamber. It was joined by a small passage to a salon d’ 
attente. salon opened on the oue side into a cabinet de toilette, touching 
the grand corridor ; on the other it opened upon a back staircase, ending at 
the landing-place where were the apartments of Madame de Feucheres, and of 
Madame de Fiassans, her niece. The back staircase led from this landing- 
place to the vestibule ; and by a higher landing it communicated with a second 
corridor in which were the chambers of l’abbe Briant, of Lachassine, the femme 
de chambre of the baroness, and of the Dapres, husband and wife, attached to 
her service. The room of the latter was immediately under that of the prince, 
so that they could hear when there was talking above their heods. 
This night the gardes-chasse went their accustomed rounds. Lecomte had 
closed the door of the calunet de toilette and taken away the key. Why was 
this precaution taken ' ‘The prince constantly left the door of his room unbolt- 
ed. Mad de Ft sat up till two in the morning, occupied with writing 
No noise disturbed her. The Dupresheard nothing. All the night a profound 
calm reigned throughout the chateau. At eight the next morning Lecomte 
knocked at the prince’s door. It was bolted : the prince made no reply. Le- 
comte retired and returned afterwards with M. Bonnie : both knocked without 
recciving a reply. Alarmed, they descended to Madame de Feucheres. “J 
will come at once,” she said, ‘* when he hears my voice he will answer” 
Half-dressed she rushed from her room, and reaching that of the prince, knock- 
ed, and exclaumed, ‘Open! open! monseigneur, it 1s I.” No answer. The, 
alarm spread. Manoury, Leclerc,|’abbe Briant, Mery-Lafontaine, ran thither. 
The room was burst open. The shutters were shut, and the room dark. A 
single wax light was burning on the mantel-piece, but behind a screen which 
sent the light upwards towards the ceiling. By this feeble light the head of 
the prince was seen, close to the shutter of the north window. It seemed lixe 
a man steadfastly listening. ‘The east window being opened by Manoury shed 
light upon the horrible spectacle. The duc de Bourbon was hanged, or rather 
hooked, on to the fastening of the window sash! Madame de Feucheres sank 
groaning and shuddering on a fauteuil in the cabinet de tolette, and the cry, 
** Monseigneur is dead,” resounded throughout the chateau. 

The duc was attached to the fastening by means of two handkerchiefs, passed 
one within the other. The one which pressed his neck was not tied with a slip- 
knot: moreover it did not press upon the trachial artery—it left the nape of the 
neck uncovered—and was een so loose, that several of the assistants passed 
their fingers betwixt it and the neck. Circumstances suspicious. Further, 
the head drooped upon the breast, the face was pale, the tongue was not thrust 
out of the mouth, it only pushed up the lips; the hands were closed ; the knees 
bent; and at their extremities the feet touched the carpet. So that in the acute 
sufferings which accompany the last efforts of life, the prince would only have 
had to stand upright upon his feet to have escaped death! This disposition of 
the body, together with the appearances which the body itself presented, 
powerfully combated the idea of suicide. Most of the assistants were surprised 
by them. 





SUSPICIONS. 

The avthorities arrived ; the state and disposition of the corpse were noted 
down ; an inquest was held in which it was concluded that the duc had strangled 
himself. Inaeed, the room, bolted from within, seemed to render assassination 
impossible. In spite of many contradictions, it was believed that the duc had 
committed suicide. Nevertheless this belief became weaker and weaker. It 
was proved that the bolt was very easily moved backwards and forwards from 
outside. The age of the prince, his want of energy, his well-known religious 
sentiments, the horror he had always testified at death, his known opinion of 
suicide as cowardly, the serenity of his latter days, and his project of flight: 
these all tended to throw a doubt on his suicide. His watch was found upon 
the mantelpiece, wound up as usual; and a handkerchief, with a knot in it; his 
custom when he wished to remind himself of anything on the morrow. Besides, 
the body was not in a state of suspension. The valet de pied, Romanzo, who 
had travelled in Turkey and Egypt, and his companion, Fife, an Irishman, had 
both seen many people hanged. They declared that the faces of the hanged 
were blackish, and not of a dull white ; that their eyes were open and blood- 
shot ; and the tongue loll ng from the mouth. These signs were all contra- 
dicted by the appearance of the prince. When they detached the body, 
Romanzo undid the knot of the handkerchief fastened to the window sash; and 
he succeeded only after the = difficulty ; it was so cleverly made, and 
tightened with such force. ow, amongst the servants of the prince, no one 
was ignorant of his extreme maladresse. He could not even tie the strings of 
his shoes. He made, indeed, the bow of his cravat for himself, but never with- 
out his valet bringing both ends round in front for him. Moreover, he had re- 
ceived a sabre cut im the right hand, and had his clavicle broken: so that he 
could not lift his left hand above his head, and he could only mount the stairs 
with the double assistance of his cane and the bannisters. 

Certain other suspicious circumstances began to be commented on. The 
slippers which the prince rarely used, were always at the foot of the chair in 
which he was undressed : was it by his hand that they were that night ranged 
at the foot of the bed? the ordinary place for slippers, but not for his. ‘The 
prince could only get out of bed in turning as it were upon himself; and he was 
so accustomed to lean on the side of the bed in sleeping, that they were obliged 
io double the covering four times to prevent his falling out. How was it that 
they found the middle of the bed pressed down, and the sides on the contrary 
raised up? it was the custom of those who made the bed to push it to the 
bottom of the alcove ; their custom had not been departed from on the 26th. 
Who then had moved the bed a foot and a half beyond its usual place? There 
were two wax-lights a but not consumed. By whom could they 
have been extinguished ! y the prince? To make such complicated pre- 
parations for his own death, had he voluntarily placed himself in darkness? 

Madame de Feucheres supported the idea of suicide. She pretended that 
the accident of the 11th of August was but an abortive attempt. She trembled 
when they spoke of the duc’s projects of voyage, and hearing Manoury talking 
fre sly of them, she interrupted him: ‘Take care! such language may seriously 
compromise you with the king’ But it seemed strange to all the attendants 
of the prince, that upon the point of accomplishing so awful a deed, he hau left 
no written indication of his design, no mark of affection for those to whom he 
had always been so kind, and whose zeal he had always recognized and recom- 
pensed. This was a moral suicide, less explicable than the other. A discovery 
crowned these uncertainties. 

Towards the evening of the 27th, M. Guillaume, secretary to the king, per- 
ceived in passing by the chimney some fragments of paper which lay scattered 
on the dark ground of the grate. He took up some of them from underneath 
the cinders of some burnt paper, and read the words Roi... Vincennes... . 
infortuné fils. The procureur-géneéral, M. Bernard, having arrived at St. Leu, 
these fragments, together with all that could be found, were handed to him. 
‘Truth is there,’ he exclaimed, and succeeded in recomposing the order of 
sense (according to the size of the pieces) of two different letters, of which the 
following remained. 

“ Saint Leu appartient au roi 
ne pilles, ni ne brules 
le chateau ni le village. 
ne faite de mal a personne 
ni 4 mes amis, ni 4 mes 
gens. On vous a egares 
Sur mon compte, je p’al 

urir en aiant 

ceeur le peuple 

et lespoir du 
bonheur de ma patrie. 

Saint Leu et ses depend 
appartiennent 4 votre rol 
Philippe ; ne pillés ni ne brulés 
le le village 

ma! a personne 
es amis, bi a mes gens. 
On vous a égarés sur mon compte, je n'ai que moarir en souhaitant bonheur 


he 
ni 





rat the prince afterwards wished Man yury to sleep by | 





| d’Oreans had in the Revolution. 


25th, the night after the fete of St. Louis, wherein he 
ing testimonies of affection. It was also inexplica 
attribute St Leu te Louis Philippe, to whom he kne 
was great surprise, that having seized the pen in 
a suicide, he had said nothing respecting his de 
servants from a frightful suspicion. The very mode in which the papers were 
discovered was inconceivable. How came it that these pers, sv easil 
ceived on the evening of the 27th, escaped the diligent search of Ratios. 
Choulot, and Manoury, and all those who thet day visited every corner of the 
room, chimney included? Was it not very likely tha: they were thrown there 
by some hand interested in the belief of suicide? These things led some to 
conjecture that the document was of some anterior date, and that it was no 
more than a proclamation of the prince during the first days of the month of 
August, when the revolutionary storm was still muttering. ‘This hypothesis 
was strengthened by some who remembered that the prince had indeed con- 
ceived the idea of a proclamation. For our own parts, we incline to look upon 
it as a forgery. It could hardly have been a prociamation, from the very form 
of it; and the same objection before advanced of the prince's attributing St 
Leu to the king, when in reality it belonged to the prince, applies also to this. 
Besides, a critical inspection of the wor.is remaining, and of their arrangement, 
leads to a suspicion of forgery: they are too consecutive for a burned letter. * 

Two parties formed opposite opinions, and maintained them with equal 
warmth. Those who believed in his suicide, alleged in favour of their Opinion 
the inquest; the melancholy of the prince since 1830; his rovalist terrors: the 
act of charity which he had confided on the 26th to the care of Manoury for 
fear of not being able to accomplish it himself; his mute adieu to his atiend- 
ants ; the state of the body, which presented no traces of violence except some 
excoriations quite compatible with suicide; the condition of his clothes, on 
which no soil had been observed ; the bolt closed from within; the material 
difficulties of the assassication; and the impossibility of laying the finger on 
the assassin. ne 

Against these presumptions, the defenders of his memory replied b 
and on of powerful effect. One of them, M. Méry sag a 
himself at the fatal window-sash in precisely the same condition as that in which 
they found the prince: and this was perfectly harmless! Ano‘her endeavour- 
ed, by means of a small ribbon, to move the bolt from the outside: and this 
with complete success It was said that Lecomte, when in the chapel where 
the body was exposed, vanquished by his emotion, exclaimed, ‘I have a weight 
upon my heart.’ M. Bonnie, contradicting the formal assertions of Lecomte 
affirmed that on the morning of the 27th, the bolt of the back staircase was not 
closed; and that in order to hide this fatal circumstance, Madame de Feu- 
cheres, instead of taking the shorter route when hurrying to the chamber of 
the prince, took the route of the grand staircase! 

On the 4th of September, the heart of the prince was carried to Chantilly. 
L’Abbe Pélier, almoner to the prince, directed the funeral service. He ap. 
peared, bearing the heart of the victim in a silver box, and ready to pronounce 
the last adieu. A sombre silence reigned throughout ; every one was in sus- 
pense. The impression was profound, immense, when the orator with a solemn 
voice let fall these words, ‘The prince is innocent of his death before God!’ 
Thus ended the great race of Conde. 

MADAME DE FEUCHERES. 

Madame de Feucheres precipitately quitted St. Leu, and went to the Palais 
Bourbon. Fora fortnight she made l’abbé Briant sleep in her library, and 
Madame Flassans in her room, as if dreading to be alone. Soon mastering her 
emotion, she showed herself coufident and resolute. She resumed her specu- 
lations at La Bourse; gained considerable sums, and laughed at her enemies, 
but she could not stifle the murmurs which arose on all sides. The Prince de 
Rohan made every preparation both for a civil and a criminal procés. At 
Chantilly and St. Leu there were few who believed in the suicide ; at Paris the 
boldest conjectures found vent; the highest names in the kingdom were not 
spared. The name of an illustrious person was coupled with that of Madame 
de Feucheres, and furnished political enemies with a weapon they were not 
scrupulous in using. With a savage sagacity they remarked that, from the 
27th, the court had taken possession of the theatre of the transaction; that the 
almoner of the prince, although on the spot, was not invited to co-operate in the 
proces.verbaux ; and that the physician of the prince, M. Guerin, was not called 
in to the examination of the body: the latter being confided to three physicians, 
two of whom, MM. Marc and Pasquier, were on the most intimate relations 
with the court. With the affected astonishment of raillery, they demanded 
why the Duc de Broglie had prevented the insertion, in the * Moniteur,’ of the 
oration of M. Pelier at Chantilly. ‘To stifle these rumours, the scandal of 
which reached even the throne, a decisive and honourable means was in the 
power of the king. To repudiate a succession so clouded with mystery would 
have silenced his enemies and done honour to himself. But the head of the 
Orleans family had early shown that indifference to money was not the virtue 
he aspired to. On the eve of passing to a throne he hastily consigned his per- 
sonal property to his children, in order that he might not unite it with the state 
property, after the antique law of monarchy. Instead therefore of relinquishing 
his son's claim to the heritage of the Prince de Condé, he invited Madame de 
Feucheres to court, where she was gallantly received. Paris was in a stupor. 
The violence of public opinion rendered an inquiry inevitable; but no stone 
was left unturned to stifle the affair. The conseilleur-rapporteur, M. de la 
Huproie, showing himself resolved to get at the truth, was suddenly shifted 
elsewhere, and the place of judge which he had long desired for his son-in-law 
was at once accorded him. 

At length, however, the action brought by the family of the Rohans, to in- 
validate the testament of the Duc de Bourbon in favour of the Duc d’Aumale, 
was tried. Few trials excited more interest. The veil which covered the de- 
tails of the event was half drawn aside. M. Hennequin, in a speech full of 
striking facts and inferences, presented a picture of the violences and artifices 
by which the old Duc de Bourbon was hurried into consent to the will. Inthe 
well known sentiments of the prince, M. Hennequin saw the proof that the 
testament was not his real wish, but had been forced from him; and in the 
impossibility of suicide, he saw the proof of assassination. The younger M. 
Dupin replied with great dexterity. But it was remarked and commented on 
at the time, that he replied to precise facts and formal accusations with vague 
recriminations and tortuous explanations. He pretended that this action was 
nothing but a plot laid by the legitimistes; an attempt at vengeance; which 
he called upon all friends of the revolution of 1830 to resent. The interest of 
the legitimistes in the affair was evfdent; but to combat an imposing mass of 
testmony something more than a vehement appeal to the recollections of July 
wasnecessary. The Rohans lost their cause before the jury: but, right or 
wrog, do not seem altogether to have lost it before the tribunal of public 
opimon. 

Tie court soon ceased to feel any uneasiness respecting the noise which the 
affai still kept up. Nevertheless one thing was extremely tormenting in it. 
There was, and had been for some time in the house of Condé, a secret of which 
two dersons were always the depositaries. ‘This secret had been confided by 
the Duc de Bourbon, at the time of his stay in London, to Sir Willliam Gordon, 
equery to the Prince Regent, and to the Duc de Chatre. After their deaths 
M. ce Chourlot received the confidence of the prince, and having been thrown 
fromhis horse and being considered in danger, admitted Manovry also into his 
confdence. No one ever knew what this secret was, except that it was most 
impatant and most redoubtable. 

LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

Whatever may be the conclusion arrived at by the reader respecting this 
myserious affair, there can be but one sentiment respecting part of the conduct 
of Iouis Philippe. Decency would have suggested that such a woman as the 
Barane de Feucheres should not be welcomed at court, especially when such 
terrble suspicions were hanging over her. Decency would have suggested 
thatthe public should have full and ample conviction of the sincerity with 
which the causes of the prince’s death were investigated. It does not seem to 
us tiat Louis Philippe acted with his usual tact in this case. For tact he has, 
and wonderful ability, in spite of the sneers of M. Louis Blanc. A man cannot 
rule France without courage, cleverness, and tact. Louis Philippe has abun- 
danly shown to what a great extent he, possesses all three. He uses his ministers 
andfriends as tools, it is true; bat it is no ordinary task to use such men 4s 
instuments for your own ends. 

\.. Louis Blanc, in common with most Frenchmen, is very bitter against the 
king ; and the episode we have selected from his work must be read cum grano, 
as il is obviously dwelt upon for the purpyse of inspiring his readers with his 
own animosity. True, .he spirit of the whole work is biographical, anecdotical, 
perional; nevertheless we remark that M. Blanc selects with pleasure all the 
facts or anecdotes which tell against the king He dwells with evident satis- 
facton on the vivid pic:ure which he draws of the irresolution, the want of 
audecity, which Louis Philippe displayed when the throne was first offered to 
him, and very strongly depicts the utter want of participation which the Duc 
He neither conspired nor combated. His 
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had received jsuch flatter- 
ble how the prince could 
w it did not belong. There 
} the midst of preparations for 
sign, and thus saved his faithful 





| name was never mentioned, his person never thought of, till the Revolution was 
| finished : and then, wanting a ruler, they elected him. It 1s with quiet sarcasm 


et prosperite au peuple francais et 4 ma patrie. Adieu, pour toujours. that M. Blanc points to the fact that Louis Philippe, the day after every émcute, 
L. H. J. ve Boursown, Prince de Condé always appeared in public with his family, especially on the theatre of the 
P_S. Je demande A étre enterré a Vincennes, prés de mon infortuné fils. transaction, as if to associate in the people’s minds the ideas of order and peace 

In these strange recommendations many thought they saw a proof of suicide. | with the Orleans family 
Others more suspicious, could not conceive that these were the adieus of a But we must bere quit for the present the work of M. Louis Blanc: anxious.y 
prince about to quit life. The fear of a pillage of St. Leu seemed incompatible awaiting the appearance of the concluding volumes, and conscientiously recom- 


| with that disgust for all things which precedes suicide. It was moreover litt 


likely that the prince should have experienced such a fear on the night of the 


tle | mending 
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t to our readers as one of the most vivid, interesting, aod important 


works that have rece.itly issued from the French press 
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THE HOPE THAT IS IN US. 


The apparent objects of this religio-philosophical poem are, to establish the | 


jmmortality of the soul from the immateriality of its nature, and to prove 
the truth of Christianity, or rather to show the error of scepticism, first from 
the universal prevalence of some religion, and second from the consolations 
afforded by Christianity to the sufferer under the troubles of life. This plan, 
however, is not well developed : it is rather tobe gathered from the drift of 
successive single parts than clearly expounded as a whole ; so that The Hope 
that is in us is more a series of striking poetical passages or pictures than a 
coherent and connected poem. 

This poetical defect induces a logical one, as the propositions do not in strict 
ness support one another. But philosophically speaking the fundamental positions 
of the poem are defective. The immateriality of the soul is assumed, not 
shown ; and even if it were proved, it would provetoo much. If matter be 
incapable of consciousness, as Johnson so powerfully argues in Rasselas, then 
the animus of brutes must be an anima, and immaterial ; for the dog and the 
elephant not merely exhibit ‘consciousness, but, in the opinion of many, a 
‘half-reasoning’ power. And if itbe true, as Johnson and the writer before 
us maintain, that immateriality of necessity produces immortality,—as ‘ what- 
ever perishes is destroyed by the solution of its conjexture, whereas that 
which is immaterial has nothing to decompose,—then the poor Indian's con- 
clusion is the most logical, 


‘ Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.’ 


Thetruth is, that we must depend upon revelation for an assurance of 
immortality (which promises, however, the resurrection of the body as philoso. 
phy is unequal to its demonstration,and modern researches into animal life have 
rendered the proo/ more difficult than heretofore. 

A similar defect, though not so fundamental, may be alleged against the 

t’s religious argaments. The conclusion drawn from the consolation ~~ 
affords is a prudential reason for being religious, but is no proof of the truth of 
that particular religion,or indeed of religion generally ‘since it is merely ; a hope 
of future good triumphing over presentevil. The Mahometan might adduce 
his fanatics dying in the field in the certain assurance of the Prophet's Paradise 
as evidence of the truth of Mahometanism. An Afghan friend of poor Burnes 
did draw the same comfort from his religion as our poet assigns tothe father 
through Christianity, in this touching poetical picture of 


THE DYING GIRL AND HER FATHER. 


On alow couch, within a noiseless room, 
Where the broad light was half subdued to gloom, 
There lay a youthful sufferer, fair e’en now, 

When the hard hand of Death was on her brow. 
Friends stood around: they knew her long ana well; 
They gazed, and bitterly their quick tears fell. 

Sad, sad the scene, while all without was gay : 

The small pird crarolled to the sunny day, 

Flowers breathed in perfume, and in cloudless glow 
The blue heaven laughed to the green earth below : 
But there, within, the atmosphere of death— 

The aching look, pale cheek, aud labouring breath ; 
For she, who would have lived if love could save, 
Would soon be lost to fondness in the grave! 

But she, while sunk the iron hearts of men, 

She only wept not, sighed not, shook not, then. 
Strange ! that in life unto her timid ear 

The slightest sound came laden with a feer ; 

Warm fancies fed her eager mind, which still 

Saw in each scene some boding shade of ill; 

While strong excitement in her vivid brain, 
Worked on each thought until it grew to pain ; 

But now, how great that change which meets their eyes ! 
Weak in herself yet strong in Heaven,she lies: 

No fear disturbs, no doubts, at life’s still close, 
With hints of evil break her mind’s repose: 

Faith quiets Nature’s strite within the breast. 

And warring passions settle into rest. 

* Twas thus of ald, when, rising dark and strong, 
The tempest hurled the whitening waves along, 
The Prince of Peace above the billows trod, 

And the calm sea bowed down before its god. 


But say, ye men of little faith, oh say, 
When life has fled the unimpassioned clay, 
How will we dry the tears of those who stand 
Around that couch of death—a sorrowing band ? 
Cease till ye tind some fitter creed, to sneer 
At that which whispers in each mourner’s ear— 
‘She is not dead ; she lives in freshened bliss, 
Born into other worlds, though lost to this. 
Live as she lived, and thou wilt welcome too 
That death which gives both heaven and her to you.’ 


And he who mourned her most above the rest, 
Who knew her longest, and who loved her best, — 
He, the sad father of her child, who stood 
And gazed upon her face in tearless mood— 

That face o'er which used playfully to flit 

Flashes of joy which love for him had lit,— 

He looked upon her eye—’twas dull and cold, 
Nor shone with answering glances as of old ; 
And that fond hand, which he was ‘vont to clasp, 
For the first time lay stiffly in his grasp. 

Oh ! had he deemed her all of life was o'er — 
That the cold mass lay there to rise no more— 
What would he then have felt! What thought of pain 
Had scorched his very heart, and racked his brain, 
As on his view the torturer Memory brought 

Each small injustice, each scarce-acted thought— 
The wrongs of her he loved—each careless word, 
Each hasty deed which jarred affection’s chord : 
These might have brought too soon that bitter day 
When death unpitying claimed his early prey. 
And when long hence, some pleasure for a while 
Won from his lips a melancholy smile,— 

‘This, but for me,’ had been his mournful creed, 
‘she might have shared ! and I am lost indeed ! 
But now he knows, as but believers know, 

That she is blest beyond all bliss below,— 

Safe from all change, secure from all alarms, 

And wrapt within the Everlasting Arms. 


Such are the fruits religious faith can yield : 
Death drops his dart when Hope uplifts her shield. 
Take these away, and the round world is then 
But one vast tomb for ali the race of men, 

Which points to where, amid life’s poor remains 
Decay has been and Death for ever reigns. 

But give religion's pregnant hopes to man, 
Existence then dilates its little span, 

And longest years with which full time is rife, 
Are bot the childhood of immortal life. 


For the grounds we have indicated, The Hope that isin us fail as a piece of 
argument or philosophical poetry. Its reasona will gratify those whose faith 
is already firm; the mode in which some of its arguments are urged will please 
those who can appreciate the difficnlty of a powerful statement in verse . and 
some of its more domestic scenes will! touch the lovers of poetry ; but its argu- 
ments will scarcely confirm the wavering or convince the sceptic. 

It will have been seen from our extract, that, as respecte poetry, the wathor 
of The Hope that is in us is a follower of the school of Pore ; and, though de- 
fixient in the logical closeness of argument and felicity of illustration displayed 
in the Essay on Man, he has acquired some of the terseness and strength of 
style of his great prototype, as well as of his harmony of versification. Except, 
however, in the uniformity of his pauses, and in closing his verse with the line, 
this writer is not a servile imitator of Pope. The sentiment which Goldsmith, 
Campbell, and Rogers engrafted upon the rather hard and worldly character of 
Pope's era, pervades hs composition, with something derived from the character 
ofhisown mind. As might be expected, he excels in those passages that 
rather illustrate the argument that form an argument in themselves. The fol- 
lowing is perhaps the most complete piece of reasoning in the poem. 

THE TRUTH OF RELIGION DEDUCED FROM i@3 UNIVERSALITY. 

And deem not that religion only rests 
In cultured minds and solitary breasts— 
Conceived by happy accident, and brought 





To forward being by the force of thought, 
While t'e broad principle has never found 

A solid resting-place on general ground. 

If truth must iesue in belief, we find 

One pulse of feeling beat through all mankind : 
For, looking forth where’er our reasoning race 
Spreads through all ume and crowds each distant space, 
Say, of the many nations, wiich has ne'er 

Or wrought in sacrifice, or bent in prayer, 

And, yielding toe no lordship bot its own, 

Has raised nor god nor devil to the throne ! 


Go, gaze upon those buildings lone and vast— 
The skeleton framework of a world that's past— 
Where sits old Time amid their limbs decayed, 
The giant ruin which his hands have made ! 

Like to some carcass whence the flesh had fled, 
From the huge bones we know the mighty dead. 
Ask you what feeling bade these stones arise ? 
*Twas that which craved an interest in the skies ; 
And the tall work o’erspread the holy ground, 

To praise the God its builders made or found. 
Whether it be where suns of India shine, 

The solid hill is hollowed to a shrine, 

Or where the ancient Genius of the Nile 

Br ods o’er some front of melancholy pile ; 

These yet remain ; while Fashion's fairest bowers, 
Though gilt by wealth, and wreathed with Pleasure's flowers, 
Have perished—perished as the joys ot all 

Whose hearts once fluttered in each glittering hall. 


Oft, too, on these high altars has been spilt 
The unoffending blood for conscious guilt, 
When the dark heather strugyled to atone 
For self-taught sins by sufferings not his own ; 
As if the thing which crime had stained could not 
With its own tainted hands efface the blot. 


This view might have been extended further. _It is chiefly by remains con- 
nected with religion that our knowledge of ancient peoples have been attained 
In addition to Egypt and India, the tombs of Ecraria have principally contribut- 
ed to our knowledge of the Etruscans; the memory of the native Americans 
has been most widely spread by their religious monuments ; and the Druidical 
remains have been more durable than the Druidical learning. 





MILITARY ANECDOTES, WITH SKETCHES OF 
CHARACTER. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILKIR. 


In the Grecian Archipelago, and in the group called Sporades, stands the 
smallisland of Lero, once a dependency of the Isle of Rhodes, when occupied 
by the Knights of Malta. At the period when Solyman the Magnificent was 
bringing all his forces to bear against the Order, this island had for its governor 
a young Italian knight of the name of Simeoni: but there were no soldiers to 
assist ic the defence of the island, only a few inhabitants who served as militia, 
when the Turks lended and attacked the walls of the castle, in which they had 
already made a breach. The young Governor, to put a good face on the mat- 
ter, dressed up all the inhabitants and their wives in what had the appearance 
of the uniform of the Knights, with the white cross in front, and they were 
planted in great numbers, as if to defend the breach. The Turks, imagining 
that a reinforcement had landed in the night, became panic-struck, and raised 
the siege. 

During the war of la Fronde, in the minority of Louis XIV., the small town 
and fort of Fecamp, a few miles to the eastward of Havre, were taken by the 
Royalists. As the contest was got up to gratify the ambition of one or two 
high families, it had little hoid on the interests of the people in general, conse. 
quently, of all the civil wars we have heard of, this was truly the must civil ; 
in place of cutting the prisoners’ throats, as is the custom in like cases, the 
garrison was only disarmed and turned out. Among those so expelled, was an 
officer of the name of Boisrose, who had well s:udied the nature of the place 
he had just left, and who contrived to get two soldiers, on whom he could de- 
pend, to pretend disgust at the service of the leagne, and be admitted as part 
of the new garrison. Knowing that ina place recently captured, good watch 
would be kept, the only hope he had of surprising the garrison was by the point 
where they were the most secure, the face that looked towards the sea, above 
which it was elevated six hundred feet ona perpendicular rock, whose base was 
only accessible at low water of spring tides. He had agreed with the two sol- 
diers before-mentioned to give them a signal, and one of them was always to 
be on the watch at the period of low water. At length, taking advantage of a 
very dark night, Boisrose came with fifty men in two large boats to the foot of 
the rock as the tide was falling ; having made the concerted signal, a rope was 
lowered down by the men, to which was made fast a cable brought for the pur- 
pose, having at intervals strong pieces of stick thrust between the strands, and 
secured by fastenings, to serve as steps to this ladder of new construction, 
which was hoisted up by the confederates, and secured by an iron crow-bar ina 
staple in the ramparts, prepared for the purpose. Having given the lead totwo 
Serjeants, on whose courage he thought he cowld depend, and having made his 
men sling their fire-locks over their shoulders, he caused them to mount in suc- 
cession, himself bringing up the rear. A Sicilian monk, who had given abso- 
lution at the foot of the ladder to a man who was about to be hanged, conclud- 
ed by the exhortation, ‘* Montate /a scala allegramente;’ it would have been 
nearly as applicable in the Fecamp case; before they got half way up, the 
tide had flowed in and carried their boats away, setting the end of the cable 
afloat, which, having nothing to stay it below, floated backwards and forwards 
with these military birds on their perches; to advance was as bad as a retreat, 
and it was no particular consolation, the reflection that all their lives depended 
on the fidelity of the two menabove them. This trial of the nerves was too 
much for the leading Serjeant, who came to a stand still, and brought the whole 
column to a halt ; the cause was soon made known to the officer, who clamber- 
ed with infinite labour over the shoulders of the men until he reached the rear 
of the defaulter, when drawing his poniard he pricked him in the legs, giving 
him the alternative of advancing, or being killed where he was. ‘I'his argu- 
mentum ad hominem was enough ; the Serjeant stepped out, the whole party 
gained the ramparts before daybreak, when they instantly put to death the sen- 
tries and guards, and got possession of the fort. 

We have heard much of the glories of the reign of Louis XIV.; but / 
would appear that in that brilliant court, and even among the military, the dis-t 
tinctions between meum and tuum must have been very slight, if we are to 
judge by the following entry in the diary of one of the courtiers :-- The 
King gave a pension and brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel to the officer who 
brought him the yr taf oa that dropped from His Majesty’s dress when 
he gave audience to the Persian Ambassador.” We have heard of curious 
modes of ‘‘ getting on” in oar own army ; but the performance of an act of 
common honesty is not very likely here to procure ** the brevet.” 

The execution of Governor Wall, for having flogged a soldier to death, will 
be recollected. There was at that time in London a Major Foster, of the Ist 
West India Regiment, who perfectly resembled the Governor in remarkable 
stature, gait, and feature ; he was present at the trial, and was obliged to con- 
fess to himself, that he saw before him an “ alter ego.” The day aher the ex- 
ecution, tue Major dressed himself exactly as he had heard the deceased cul- 
prit had appeared on the melancholy occasion, and took a walk in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newgate, to the great terror of all those who saw him, and had 
been present at the execution. I recollect well a caricature, which is, | dare 
say, tobe found amongst collections of that nature, representing a fish-woman 
dropning her basket at the apparition; and the title of it was “ Governor 
Wall's ghost.” 

The Major, having an appointment to meet a friend at the St. James’s Coffee- 
house, had rode in from some distance on a wet day ; he had on what was cal- 
led in those days a “dreadnought,” which looked something like a magnified 
witney blanket coat steeped in tobacco-juice, a slouched hat, a pair of mud 
overalls, and a large hunting whip in his hand. He was nearly six feet and a 
half in height, with a slight stoop of the shoulders, and wore spectacles. The 
advent of such a figure created much surprise among a group of dandies col- 
lected around the fire; they began to whisper with each other, with the evident 
design of extracting some fun out of such an uncouth-looking animal. Their 
intended victim most likely guessed their thoughts, for, throwing his whip on 
the table with some force, he stripped off his dreadnought, which he hung over 
one of the rails, rang the bell, and sat down, stretching his long limbs half-way 
across the floor. When the waiter answered the bell, he was asked if there 
were any new publications in the house! “ Publications, Sir, publications! I 
really don't know of any.” “‘ Weil, then,” said his interrogator, “ bring me 
the Newgate Calendar; it's the only guide by which a country gentleman can 
discover his friends.” 

I was in the coffee-room at the Crown Inn in Portsmouth when this eccen- 
tric personage asked the waiter some question, to which he, burried for time, 
gave a short, and somewhat impertinent reply. As he left the room at the 
same time, Majo: Foster waited quietly until he returned, when, beckoning to 
come near, he took him by the lappel of his coat, and said to him, ‘Do you 
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| ntew, my honest man, that you are a paricularly incky fellow wo live on a 
ground-floor!’ * Why so, Sir!’ said the asionwshed waiter. * Because if you 
had lived up-stairs, | would have thrown you out of the window for your hee 
impertinent speech.” The man of napkins taking ® giance at the sinewy and 
gaunt figure of bis detainer, and having no wish to make an exit through a 
window even on the ground-floor, made the fullest apology. 

One more anecdote of him, which I have had from two or three persons 
The Major jomed his regiment inthe West lndies at the time of the wreatest 
mortality from the yellow fever. The officers, anxious to keep off the thoughts 
of death, with which they were surrounded, used to * keep it up" at the mess, 
and afterwards repair to each other's rooms to smoke, drink, and sup. They 
had often teazed Foster to give them something of the kind in bis room, of 
which he fought shy. At last he said, ‘I'm not in the habit of ing sup- 
pers, but I will give you to-morrow evening » bit of cold meat and a glass of 
grog.’ The next evening, after dinner, they were all on the alert, reaeed to 
give the Major a benefit. They went up to his room, full of mirth and fun. 
Un opening the door, they observed a coffin, suc) as the men were buried in, 
on tressels, and close to it a table with the cloth laid; knives, forks, plates, 
mustard, vinegar, and pickles. ‘I promised you some cold meat, my lads,— 
fall to." ‘The room was clear in a twinkling, not one remaining to examine 
whether there was anything in the coffin or pot. 

During the Seven Years’ War, so glorious to our arms in Europe, success 
was even of a more solid nature on the Continent of America, where Canada 
fell into Our possession. It wae during *he operations in that country, and when 
the French were in possession of Chambly, that Major Rogers was sent out 
from the British comp to endeavour to surprise Fort Si. John, on the River 
Richelieu, which covered that position. On reconnoitering the fort, he found 
its strength much greater than he had expected ; the sentries were numerous 
and well posted, and bad given an immediate alarm, so that any hope of a sur- 
prise was out of the questien. He therefore left 1, end marehed further down 
the river to the village and fort of St. Therese ; he] reconnoitered the place at 
daylight, and having observed that they were storing hay, he took the opportu- 
nity, as one of the cart-loads was entering the gate way, to rosh in with a few 
men before they could shut the gate, while the remainder of the detachment 
seized on the houses outside. The whole coup de main was complete; the 
stockaded fort, with twenty-four soldiers, and the houses outside, containing 
seventy-eight persons, women and childrea included, were secured without 
firing a shot. 

At the conclusion of this war, so fertile in great achievements, many of the 
officers who had taken a share in the events that annexed Canada to the Bri- 
tish throne thought it expedient not to ‘hide their candle under a bushel,’ but 
to let the Commander-in-Chief know what ‘acts of noble daring’ they had 
performed ; they covered his table with petitions and memorials for promotion 
One of their comrades, more modes: than his neighboars, had declined entering 
into this career of solicitation ; but being at last inuch teazed on the subject he 
sat down and wrote a burlesque memorial, in which he atated having come of 
* poor but honest parents,’ the difficulty there wae in teaching him Latin, and 
that from his friends considering him irreclaimably stupid they had put him into 
the Army; how he endeavoured to idle away his time to his own satisfaction ; 
and finally enforced his claim for promotion by stating that he had had bis brains 
three times blown out, and was the father of five orphan children. He closed 
it in the usual manner, and signed his name. Afier having had their laugh at 
the memorial, one gf the party asked leave to take it away to show to some of 
his friends; but, in place of doing so, he put it under cover to the General 
He, of course, was much surprised at the receipt of the missive, and sent for 
the officer ; when the affair was easily explained. The consequence was a 
hearty laugh; and the General having arcertained that the memorialist had ac 
tually been wounded three times in the head, and was the father of tive mother- 
less children, he gave him in earnest the promotion he had petitioned for in 
oke. 

y The possession of children, however, does not prove a very valid plea for 
ee An officer who was in the same regiment with me, went up to the 

uke of York in the street of Portsmouth, and put a memorial into bis hands, 
which his Royal Highness opened, and read as he walked along. Calling for 
the officer, who had fallen in the rear, he said, ‘Mr. S——, I see that in this 
paper the only claim you have for promotion is being the father of four children 
I beg leave to say that | never gave you any directions to get married.’ And 
with that he gave him back his memorial. 

I have been often surprised that amongst the praises bestowed on the Duke 
of Wellington by historians, annalists, and poets, and relatere of anecdotes, so 
little has been said about the very difficult task he had to perform in feeding his 
army in the Peninsula. In former times, for want of a Commissariat, armies 
were obligcd to confine their operations to the fine season, and could not move 
m the spring until the grasa was sufficiently grown to afford forage for the cav- 
alry. After the French Revolution, when the country was assailed on so many 
sides, and had to provide for the operations of different armies, it soon became 
evideut that these could not be confined to the summer, When the reaction 
took place, and the French, in turo, became the assarlants, the whule syetem of 
tactics was altered, and less account was taken of the seasons. Under these 
circumstances the formation of a Commissariat beceme indispensable, and they 
lost no time in its organization. Their functionaries, however, had no very 
difficult task, everything was got by requisition, and the Commissaries had 
little other care than to provide magazines and depots and to enrich (hemselves. 
At the commencement ot the war in 1803, we made a feeble attempt to imitate 
this institation; Commissaries were appointed to all the military districts of 
Great Britain, lreland, and the Colonies,—but at home they were the mere 
superintendents of the issues of provision. In the Colonies, in addition, they 
acted as Paymasters, but of any knowledge of active duties in the field they 
were as innocent as sucking doves. 

I recollect, previous to the action of Vimiera, Sir Rowland Ferguson, who 
commanded a Lanede, went to the house where the principal Commissary wae 
quartered, and sent a message that he wished to see him, as some of the men 
complained that they had received no provisions. The answer sent back was, 
that as soon as the Commissary had finished his dinner he would attend t» the 
General. The latter immediately went up stairs, where the dinner was laid out 
on 4 very nice white tablecloth, which Sir Rowland immediately seized by the 
corner, and swept the whole concern to the fluor. 

It was with instruments such as these that Sir Arthur Wellesley had to begin 
his labours ; little wonder that they added much to his care and toil, and that 
it required at least two campaigns before they could be brought into any effec- 
tive shape. Knowledge of accounts and book-keeping seemed to be the only 
requisites thought of at home, and oat of this mase of scribblers the General 
had to select the most active and intelligent for the field duties. 

In the course of some time clever and intelligent men sprang up in the 
department, to lighten the labours of the General ; but the whole task rested 
originally with the Duke. I have said that the labours of the French Com- 
missaries were light, owing to everything being procured by requisition ; but 
those of ours were increased by having to pay tor what they got; very often 
without the money; and this, too, in such a country as Spain,—of which Henry 
IV. truly said, * Quand on y va fort on meurt de faim, quand ony va foible on 
est battu.’ Enormous as the expenses of the department were, it would have 
been totally impossible to have undertaken without it any great operation; for 
instance, the march from the Douro te the Ebro, that terminated with the battle 
of Vittoria. In orderto show the value of a Commissariate and the great honour 
that is Cue to the Duke of Wellington for its organization, | shall bring forward 
an example to prove how precarious was often the situavion of armies of old, 
deprived of such an instrument; their movements being paralyzed from the 
want of the ‘ necessaries of \ife :’ and also furnishing a lesson that ought to find 
ite place in the studies of every young officer, as he will here see the whole 

lan of a campaign, directed by one of the most powerful sovereigns that ever 
eld sway in Europe, disconcerted by the talents, zeal, and courage of a 
Subaitern ! ! 

In 1524, Charles V., elated by bis successes in Northern Italy, resolved, 
contrary to the advice of his eldest Generals, to invade Provence. An army 
was formed consisting of 18,000 men, under the command of Pescara, whieh 
crossed the Alps, passed over the intervening country without molestation, and 
laid siege to Manesitlen ; here his career was checked by the gallant defence 
made by the garrison. After a fruitless siege of forty days and suffering much 
from sickness, Pescara drew off bis troops on hearing of the collection of an 
army onder Francis at Avignon, and took up @ position in the neighbvurhood. 
Francis was informed that if he could get the mills near the enemy's lines 
destroyed the Imperial Army would be obliged to retire from France. The 
mill of Avriole was the one that furnished the largest supplies, aod the King 
was, of course, most anxious to have it destroyed. enterprise was 
previously offered to some of the most distingulceed officers io the French 
army, with the liberty of selectiog what troops they thought requisite. They 
all declined it as impossible, seeing the mill was fifteen miles distant, close to 
the Imperial camp, and well guarded. Monluc then offered to underiake it, 
and was accepted. 

It is rather singular that Robertson, in his History of Charles V., makes no 
mention of this enterprise ; be merely says that the Imperial army wae obliged 
to retreat from waot of provisions. This could only have arisen from bis not 
having been aware of the circomstance, as in s subsequont part of his work he 
gives Monluc the highest credit for his conduct at the battle of Censoles and 
defence of Siena. his anecdote has been introduced because at no 
were France and England so much allied as under Francis and Henry iil. ; 
for the merit of the sction itself,—and it is given in its author's own words as 
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livérary coriosuty,—I would defy the best military writers of the present day to 

we amore ic, and at the same time, modest relation of an action rarely, 
§ ever «jvalled, The dispatches of our modern Generals, however clear and 
descriptive, are embarrassed with a list of praises to subordinate officers. These 
might surely form the subject of « separaie communication, for example, to 
aceompany the lists of killed and wounded, and not to cumber the main 


narrative. 

*When I heard of the King's ardent desire to have thie mill destroyed, I 
determined to accomplish it or perish in the attempt. I endeavoured to gain 
sll the information I could respecting the situation of these mills; fortunately 
I found my landlord was a man of that place. He told me Auriole was a smal! 
town surrounded by high walls, likewise a castle well fortified ; in the midst of 
the town a long street, at the end of which was the mill, situated on the left 
hand as you entered the town ; at the gate was a tower which enfiladed the 
great street that led tothe mill, beyond which stood a small church. He told 
me likewise, that the road weot by Ambaigne, #:x miles from Marseilles, and 
that it was nine miles more to the mull, in all fifteen, but if I went by the horse 
road it was three miles more. After my landlord had given me the above in- 
formation, | considered that if I endeavoured to execute this enterprise with a 
large body of troops I should be defeated; for as the Emperor's camp was near 
he would be immediately informed of the attack, and send troops to cut off my 
retreat, as indeed it happened. ‘Thus, for many reasons, I thought it better to 
take bat few men, at the same time choosing these who were of approved coursge 
and activity. I then made the landlord bring me three guides [ could depend 
on. I gave each of them two crowns to encourage them, and kept them in my 
house until I should set out. Having consulted with my guides, they informed 
me that provided | begao my march at nightfall I should have as much time as 
was necessary. I chose one hundred and twenty men of the company in which 
I served as Lieutenant, and was followed by twenty horse, commanded by a 
friend of my own. When I had got some miles from the town | divided my 
infantry into two bodies of sixty men each, placing a guide at the head of each, 
the third guide I sent with Mr. Castellpers. The second body of infantry was 
commanded by M. Belsoleil, who had orders to march one hundred yards be- 
hind my division. After some hours’ march the guide informed me we were within 
one mile of Auriole, upon which I ordered a halt to give the ultimate orders 
for the attack. I ordered M. Belsoleil to occupy the two houses at the gate of 
the town to prevent the enemy from sallying upon me while | was burning the 
mill. The cavalry had orders to post themselves behind the church already 
mentioned. We then moved on, and as we were obliged to pass by the walls 
of the town, their sentinels challenged twice ; we gave no answer, but continued 
our march, Belsoleil to the gate and I to the mill, which, when | approached 
within the length of a dike, a sentry challenged and immediately fired, but did 
no harm. I then rushed forward to the door of the mill, followed close by my 
soldiers and some volunteers. From the situation of the door only one could 
enter ata time. A volunteer went in first, and was soon followed by the others. 
The surprise was so complete, that we found most of the enemy asleep, who 
were all killed except a few that flung themselves out of a window into the 
water. The defence of the mill had been committed to a Captain and seventy 
men; the men were thus destroyed and the Captain wounded aod taken 
prisoner. I then detached most of my men to assist Belsoleil, and hinder the 
enemy from making a sortie while | was burning the mill; this | accomplished 
in a short period, and even carried off the iron work, that they might not have 
it in their power to repair the mill. The day began now to break ; [ assembled 
the whole detachment and took the road to Marseilles, having, in this affair, 
only eight men wounded. I made the men march so briskly that the enemy 
could not overtake us, and as they had provision with tyem, by my orders, they 
ate it while marching. As it was natural the enemy would cut off my retreat if 
I returned by the road I came, | turned to the left hand over the mountains. 
It was well I did #0, for some of my wounded men, who went by the great road, 
were taken prisoners by five hundred horse, detached to intercept me. Thus I 
breught tack the detachment in safety to Marseilles.’ 

The retreat of the Imperial Army immediately followed this affair. 

In one of Capt. Marryatt’s novels much merriment is produced by the bona 
fide answer of Peter Simple to the question, ‘How are you off for soap!’ The 
origin of this phrase was this: during the years 1796-7, there was no depot in 
the Isle of Wight, and all the officers going out to join their regiments re- 
mained in Portsmouth; there were tv be added the garrisons of Portsmouth 
and Hilsea barracks, with visitors from Gosport, &c. Large fleets were almost 
always at Spithead, and outward-bound convoys waiting for a wind, so that the 
streets of that famous garrison were actually filled with officers of both Services. 
The young ladies who chose Portsmouth as a rural retreat during summer, 
seeing scarce anything else, entertained a social sort of regard for, and famili- 
arity with, those whom they were in the constant habit of meeting, and saluted 
them emia If it was a red coat, ‘ How are you, sodyer vtficer?’ If a 
blue jacket, ‘How are you, officer?’ By constant repetition of this latter 
phrase, and by a slight elision, it was corrupted into, ‘ How are you off for soap!’ 
At the time when this was in vogue, there arrived a lordling, who joined one of 
the ships as Midshipman ; after being initiated in the myseries of the cockpit, 
he set out one day with a large party of his shipmates to have a ‘lark’ in the 
direction of Fareham, Wickham, &c. They had taken luncheon about two 
o'clock, and returned to Portsmouth late in the evening, with appetites much 
sharpened by the excursion. While pert of them lounged about the streets, 
and others went up to their bed-rooms, the task of ordering supper was left to 
the senior of the party, a Master's Mate ; although not a great epicure, he re- 
solved to give his comrades a treat, by ordering what was both substantial and 
savoury. When the party reassembled, the supper served op, and the cover 
taken off, there appeared a large dish of beefsteaks, garnished with onions. At 
sight of this refection, the young noble started back in dismay, and exclaimed, 
: What ! beefsteaks and onions, a supper fora Lord!’ This phrase soon found 
its way to the pavé, and superseded, for a time, as a cant expression, ‘ How are 
you off for soap!’ The interesting persons alluded to, who gave it expression, 
delivered the words in a tragic tone, and with a theatrical start, in saying, 
‘What! beefsteaks and onions, supper for a Lord!’ 

The subject of duelling — been of late much before the public, may give, 
perhaps, some interest to the following. ‘Two young officers, at the depot in 
the Isle of Wight, had a quarrel, and the consequence was a hostile meeting, 
in which one of the parties was killed. The opposite party, with his second, 
fully confiding in the assurance that everything was far and honourable, sur- 
rendered for trial. The second of the party that had fallen, after doing all that 
was requisite, went away; as well as | recollect he went on board a transport, 
in which he had a passage to the West Indies. There was no search for him, 
and he might have remained unmolested ; but having seen in the paper that the 
trial of the two officers was to take place in Winchester, he i diately thought 
that his evidence would be mach in favour of the accused. raw be many 
of his Irish countrymen, on the impulse of the mement, he set off fer Winchester, 
without consulting anybody, and totally ignorant of running any personal risk. 
He arrived in court, and stated that he had come to give evidence in favour of 
the prisoners ; but had hardly time to give his name, when he was taken into 
custody, placed in the dock amongst the prisoners, an indictment made out 
against him, evidence adduced, the judge's charge given, and the jury brought 
in their verdict of guilty, almost before he had time to recover his senses. 
When it came to his turn, and he was asked if he had any reason to show why 
sentence of death should not be passed on him! he looked up at Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, who was the judge, and replied, * Really, my Lord, I don’t know what to 
say ; but sure it’s very fard when I was on my way to join my regiment in the 
West Indies, to be stopped here to be hanged!’ Honest, good-hearted fellow, 
he was not hanged, but allowed to join his regiment, and may be alive to-day, 
for aught [ know to the contrary, as his name has escaped my memory. 

During the war in the Low Countries, in which the Spaniards were endea- 














fhe Albion. 


When the discussion on in Parliament by Sir Francis Burdett, on 
the mio of corporal ponishment, bad excited much attention in the public 
generally, and was naturslly one of first-rate interestiin military circles, the of. 
cers assembled on the parade of the depot at Winchester were discussing the 
topic with much animation ; the Adjodant (afterwards Captain,) Moyle, of the 
67th, listened for some time with great composure to all the remarks that were 
ote q at le oe a to the surprise of some of the youngsters, he said. 
“Sir Francis Burdett may say what he likes about 

worth ad—n till I got 300 lashes 1” a ee 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, 
COMEDIAN. 
BY HIS SON. 

Drory Lane, 1816—17. First night of the season, ‘School for Scandal,’ 
(Manden played Sir Peter Teazie), and the farce of ‘ Who's who!’ Mrs. Da- 
vison recited 4 monody on the death of Sheridan, written by Lord Byron; the 
last couplet, in which the point consisted, being a literal translation from Ari- 
osto. n the 22d, Mr. Kean made his first appesrance this season in Sir Giles 
Overreach. His fame continued to increase with each fresh performance. He 
played successively Richard the Third, Sir Giles, Othello, Bertram, and Mac. 
beth ; after which was revived, not acted for thirty years, O'Keafe’s humorous 
farce, ‘ The Blacksmith of Antwerp.’ October Sth, ‘ The Rivals ;’ 7th, ‘King 
Henry the Fourth,’ Falstaff, Mr. Stephen Kemble. Mr. S. Kemble was not 
new to the London boards, as he had played at Covent Garden in 1783. He 
was 4 sensible and well-read :nan, but not great in his profession. The only 
remarkable circumstance in his Falstatf was, thet he played it without stuffing. 
28th, Kean performed Timon of Athens. Munden was solicited to study Ape- 
mantes, but declined; perhaps, he exercised a wise discretion. Timon added 
another to the number of Kean’s successful parts. On the 23d, Kean played, 
for the first time, Sir Edward Mortimer, in * The Iron Chest.’ If Mr. Coleman 
had not been satisfied with Mr. Kemble, and was satisfied with Mr. Elliston, he 
must have been very fastidious indeed, if he beheld Mr. Kean’s performance 
without approval. In the trial scene, the look of agony that preceded his reply 
to Wilford’s interrogatory, the sear@hing power of which he seemed at once to 
fee!, his forced calmness, and attempt to smile when he replied, ‘1 answer—no !’ 
forme.t one of those striking commentaries on the text which were the triumphs 
of Kean’s acting. The imitation of these effects is the stock-in-trade of 
second-rate actors. ‘ The Iron Chest’ continued to be performed to crowded 
audiences. Munden played Adam Winterton in his chestest style, and dressed 
it admirably. 

January 3d, 1817, Mrs. Alsop, a daughter of Mrs. Jordan, appeared in Vio- 
lante, in ‘The Wonder.’ This lady remembered and preserved all Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s points. She was plain in person ; but she possessed her mother's anima! 
spirits, and, above all, her voice. February 20th, Kean performed Othello to 
Booth’s Iago. The circumstances of Mr. Booth’s engagement, and not very 
creditable retreat to Covent Garden, which occasioned a rupture between the 
managers of the two theatres, are well known. Never did Mr. Kean play 
Othello so finely ; and never was a competitor so thrown into the shade. March 
11th, Maturin’s tragedy of ‘Manuel’ was produced. Kean played the chief 
part; but the incidents were not well worked out, and, after being performed 
a few nights, the tragedy was suffered to drop. There were some poetical 
passages in ‘ Manuel :’ this among the rest: 


** Joy comes to us, a splendid, hurrying stranger, 
And ‘ere we bid him welcome, Joy is gone! 
But Sorrow is a dull and daily guest, 

Who near us long his wonted seat bath taken, 
Until bis heaviness no burthen seems.’’t 

The deficit in the receipts of the theatre now became so serious, that at a 
meeting of the Drury Lane proprietors in March, it was resolved that the The- 
atre Royal, Drury Lane, be let upon a lease, provided that an adequate rent, 
and a valid security, can be obtained. 

Mr. Inciedon, who had long been the most popular singer on the English 
stage, becoming advanced in years, and on the wane, was at length unable to 
procure an engagement at the London theatres. He was advised to try his 
fortune in America, and, previously, to take a benefit, bidding adieu to the 
English public. Under these affecting circumstances, his theatrical brethren 
flocked around him, and the Italian Opera-house, which was offered to him for 
the night, wes crowded by his admirers, to witness the performance of ‘ Love 
in a Village,’ and ‘Three Weeks after Marriage.’ ‘The writer of these pages 
had the gratification of contributing, by Mr. Incledon's desire, an address in 
verse, which was spoken with great feeling by Mr. Dowton, holding the ‘ Wan- 
dering Melodist’ by the hand, and encircled by the performers of both theatres. 
Mr. Incledon, in his prime, was, perhaps, the most successful ballad-singer 
ever heard in this country ; and in nautical songs altogether unrivalled! he had, 
also, the good fortune to have Shield for a composer. Bat, as the taste for 
Italian music became prevalent, those who had formerly dwelt with rapture on 
his accents, affected to consider his style of singing vulgar. He returned to 
England, and died in 1826. 

Not long after, the stage was deprived of Mr. John Johnstone. In some 
points there was a resemblance between the history of these eminent perform- 
ers. Incledon had been a common zailor, and John Johnstone a common sol- 
dier. Both rose to distinction in consequence of the fine quality of voice they 

d. Johnstone, who came out in 1783, sank before the rising genius of 
ncledon, who made his appearance at the same theatre (Covent Garden} in 
1790. Incledon was a far superior singer to Johnstone; his voice combined 
uncommon power, sweetness, and flexioility, and he was no mean musician, 
having been originally articled to Jackson of Exeter, and received some instruc. 
tion from Rauzzini; but he, in his turn, was eclipsed by Braham. Here the 
parallel ceases. Jack Johnstone was fond of saving money, and Charles Incle- 
don of spending it. With the same prudence which distinguished him in pri- 
vate life, Mr. Johnstone, when he found he was losing ground in one branch o¢ 
the profession, relinquished it at once, and assumed the Irish characters, in 
which it is doubtful if he ever had an equal; for he played the well-bred Mile- 
sian gentleman and the coarser Pat, with equal approximation to nature. He 
was superior to Moody in Major O'Flaherty, as he was to Rock in Murtoch 
Delaney, and to our late favourite, poor Power, in Dennis Bulgruddery. He 
retained still each powers of voice as enabled him to sing his Irish songs,{ with 
inimitable effect, heightened as it was by his pure brogue and genuine humour; 
whilst in the gentlemanly parts his handsome face and person, and genteel car- 
riage, rendered him at once the individual he represented. He died in 1828. 
Simmons died about the time that Johnstone retired. He was the best 
second-rate comedian of late years, and sometimes trodeclosely on the heels of 
the first stagers. His fate was melancholy ; he fell down an area in Hanover 
Square, and was killed. 

April 28th, 1817, Mr. Dowton had for his benefit the comedy of ‘ The Rivals,’ 
with the characters reversed, Mrs. Sparks playing Sir Anthony Absolute, and 
Dowton, Mrs. Malaprop; the farce was a new one, called ‘John Gilpin,’ in 
which Dowton performed Johnny Gilpin, and Munden a cockney, named An- 
thony Brittle. It is to this performance of Munden’s that Mr. Lamb alludes in 
his letter to the editor of the Atheneum, which will be found in the sequel. 
May 29th, he played for his own benefit, Trappanti, Grub (contrarieties in one 
act), and Cockletop; 17th, for Spring, the ouxkeeper's benefit, he performed 
‘for that night only,’ Governor Tempest in ‘ The Wheel of Fortune ;* Dowton 
playing Penruddock for the first time. 

On the 23d of June Mr. John Kemble took his leave of that stage which he 
had so long adorned ; his last part was Coriolanus. Poetry, Painting, and 
Sculpture met to contemplate the setting of that sun 











vouring to restore their supremacy, two soldiers of their army deserted, and 
had been allowed to live for some time at large in the town of Slays; from 
thence they took an opportunity of again decamping to join their former friends, 
taking with them the intelligence that the place _— be ny cae no guard 
being kept on the Cadsand bridge. Upon this intelligence, Terraille received 
orders to march on the town, while Frederick de Berg, with a strong detach. 
ment, should be prepared to attack the castle as soon as the town was taken 
The Governor of Sluys hearing that part of the enemy was in motion, sent or- 
ders to all the neighbouring posts to be on the alert, but never troubled himself 
to look at home, confiding in the strength of the place. Teraille gained the 
foot of the ramparts without causing alarm ; here he detached a part of his 
force to make a false attack on the other side. All was still and quiet in the 
town, and little doubt was entertained of success. The signal of the false at- 
tack was to have been the striking of the town-clock ; it happened, by a curi- 
ous accident, that the town-clerk, in winding up the clock that night, deranged 
some of the machinery, and no hour was struck dering the night. The party 
that was to make the false alarm, waited for the appointed hour, did nothing; 
and the other, not understanding the reason of this delay, began to apprehend | 
some misfortune. With great difficulty Teraille persuaded his party to march | 
to the gate, which they forced open, part of the guard was killed, the rest took | 
flight. The Spaniards were stil] afraid to enter the town, not hearing anything | 
of the party ou the other side ; at last they did venture, and had gone a con 
siderable way without meeting any resistance. The town owed its safety to 


an English Captain of the name of Slingsby, who, with ouly thirteen men, 
boldly attacked the Spaniards ; and as if he had been accompanied bv a large 
force in his rear, he turned round and called out to his Lieutenant, (an imagt- 
nary one.) to march round and cut off the enemy. They no sooner heard this 
order, than the Spaniards fled in confusion, and were pursued by Slingsby | 


new joimed by more of the garrison, with great slaughter. 


‘* Whose parting presence (made) more bright 
Our memory of the past.”’ 


A farewell dinner was given to this great actor at the Freemason's Tavern, at 
which Lord Holland presided, supported by a host of nobility, and the still 
more distinguished names of Moore, Campbell, Rogers, Crabbe, West, Law. 
rence, Flaxman, and Chantrey. The actors, too, crowded together to hail the 
departure of their master. ‘Ii,’ said Mr. Kemble, on returning thanks, after 
his bealth had been drunk with enthusiasm, ‘ if I should live to after-times, it 
will be that my memory has been celebrated by the Muse that dictated ‘‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope’ Never was impassioned verse, like Campbell's splendid 
ode, recited with such force and feeling, or listened to with more mute attention, 
than when Mr. Young, rising, and pointing towards the table, where sate the 

object of universal admiration, bade to the | 

‘ Pride of a British stage, a long, a last farewell !’ 
When the impressive ceremony of the evening was over, and conviviality re - 





sumed, some merriment was excited by two trivial circumstances. Mr. Fiax- 
man’s health was proposed and responded to by the company ; but, being of a 








* This arecdote was introduced amongst the evidence before the Committee of the | 
House of Commons, on the question of corporal punishment. 
+ The contrast of Joy and Sorrow seems a favourite theme with Maturin. His 
novel of Eva contains a beautiful passage (we quote from memory) : * In joy we sym- 
pathize with strangers ; but we weep only over those we love. The green leaves | 

which the ancients scattered before their doors in their hours of mirth, have long 
since faded away ; but we still find the phial of tears which they buried near the urns 
of their friends.’ | 
t It was whilst singing one of these songs, finishing with ‘a heigh down cerry,’ that 
Johnstone was astonished by an echo from the gallery in the same note *Pay me, 
Jack Johnstone, my ten and a penny ; which proceeded from 4 billiard marker,whose 
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retiring disposition, he could not summon 
knowledge the compliment, and his parents marron olbner ew pope 
seated at the further end of the r00m:""A-glee hed eecordugin es 
menced, when « diminutive figure ed up towards the cross-table folding 
in bis hand a huge silver-goblet, to address the chair. There were fow whe 
knew whet wasimeant, as his thanks were delivered in alow tone of voi 
the fame of Flaxman was betier known to Europe than his person to boy = 
cellaneous assemblage there present. Cheries aa pee was 7 
' one of the 
company, sang some of his songs with the energy of his early days. Talma 
inqaired who be was, and hearing a name which had so long 4 celebrated 
> gaan annals, jumped up from his seat, and embraced him a la Fran. 

Drury Lane, 1817—18. First night of the seaso: * School 
dal.’ September 29th, was revived re ew * Cobbier - P , pd ws 
not been acted for forty years. {t turns chiefly upon the circumstance of Kit 
Sly, the cobbler, being, while in a drunken mood, conveyed to the splendid 
apartments of Sir Charles Briton. Here Kit, upon his waking, is, as may be 
supposed, surprised out of his wits ; but, being fond of ale, he soon calls for 
some, and recovers. among his jolly servants, a consciousness of his existence 
He 1s told that he has been asleep for fifteea years, and that he waked a Span- 
ish grandee, all of which he soon believes; the consequences are, that for 
awhile he forgets his business and his wife Joan, and that he is cured of his 
democratic polities. Munden, in this droll character, raised a loud and contin. 
ued roar of laughter. 

Christopher Sly is the subject of one of ‘Elia’s’ eloquent encomiums ‘On 
the acting of Munden." ‘Can any man wonder like him!—can any man see 
ghosts like him!—or fight with his own shadow, * Sessa,” as he does in that 
strangely neglected thing, the Cobbler of Preston ? where his alterations from 
— to the Magnifico, and from the Magnifico to the Cobbler, keep the 

rain of the spectator in as wild a ferment as if so i i 
being acted before him ’ ne 

rury Lane, 1818, 1819. This season opened under the mana 
Mr. Stephen Kemble, who brought forward bis soo, Mr. Henry Kemble, is 
several principal characters in tragedy, but with indifferent success. Equally 
unsuccessful was the experiment of lowering the prices of the boxes to 5s. and 
pit to 3s. There was little of novelty this season. Our actor continued to 
his een en hee 3 affairs of the theatre grew worse and worse, and at le 
It was obliged to be closed ; the company playing, by virtue of a license 
ed by the Lord Chamberlain, for a short ype ~s the little theatre 4 
Haymarket, under the superintendence of Messrs. Munden, Rae, Holland, and 
Russel. Kean and Elliston performed for their brother actors one night each, 
it is believed gratuiously. The Duke of Sussex patronised @ night’s per- 
formance, and the Duke and Duchess of York gave their sanction to another 
representation. 

July 13th. Miss O'Neil acted for the last time. Mrs Haller, her most 
successful part, was the character in which she appeared. It was not formally 
announced that it was this young lady's intention to quit the stage ; but she 
was shortly afterwards united in marriage to a gentleman of fortune, and now 
fills that rank to which none of her predecessors in the profession, who were so 
fortunate as to attain it, have lent a truer nobility, than Miss O'Neil. Mrs. 
Charles Kemble also retired, heving, during the long period she had graced the 
boards, scarcely had a competitor in the line wherein she excelled,—melodrame. 
Those who recollect her as Miss De Camp will bardly expect to see her equal 
in such characters as Edmund, The Blind Boy, Theodore (Deaf and Dumb), 
and Morgiana (Forty Thieves); and she added varied accomplishments (and 
some of an intellectual order) to the charm of her acting. Mrs. Charles Kem- 
ble played once more, of late years, for the purpose of introducing to the pub- 
lic her daughter, Miss F. Kemble 

The period had now arrived when, as had long been predicted, the committee 
had no alternative but to let the theatre ; and, as ‘ all men think all men morta 
but themselves,’ it was not difficult to find victims to self-immolation. The 
first was Mr Elliston. If ever there was a man led away by vanity, it was 
Robert William Elliston. With talents of a very high order in the strict line 
of his profession, he was ambitious to excel in every other. His tragedy, 
which was never very good, became at last intolerable; but he 

‘ Was a man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.’ 
He tried all sorts of experiments,—building, book-writing, book-selling, and 
the freak of management. He took the Circus, and altered its name to the 
Surrey Theatre; and now became lessee of Drury Lane, with Mc. Russell as 
his stage-manager, and Mr. Winston acting manager. Previous to opening 
the theatre, he wrote in these terms to our actor :— 
‘T. R. D. L., Sept. 26th, 1818. 
‘ Dear Munpen, 

‘I am going to make your fortune. Tell me whether Tuesday or Thursday 
for “* The Dominie” will suit you best. 

‘ The part is six lengths, and little or no music. We shall rehearse it Mon. 
day and Tuesday, or Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 

* The house is beautiful, and all going on well. 

* Yours most truly, 
*R. W. Ec.iston.’ 

‘Mr. Munden, &c.’ 

Notwithstanding this cool, off-hand sort of way of taking everything for 
granted, Munden chose to decline the proffered ‘fortune.’ He was quites atis- 
fied with the laurels he had gained, and did not covet an interference with Mr. 
Liston’s well-merited reputation. The theatre opened with ‘ Wild Oats’ and 
‘ Lock and Key,’ on the 4th October; and on the 7th ‘Guy Mannering’ was 
performed : Dominie Sampson by Mr. Oxberry. 

Oct. 26, Munden played Caustic ; Nov. 1, Sir Abel Handy ; 2d, Old Dom. 
ton, to Mr. Elliston’s Young Dornton. Mr. Elliston played this part and 
Rover, in * Wild Oats,’ ina style of lively, buoyant humour, which elicited ap- 
plause sufficient to gratify any reasonable ambition. In the serious parts of 
Harry Dornton he was likewise affeciing, natural, and impressive. Perhaps, 
altogether, he was the ablest representative of the character, superior even to 
the original, Holman. In Rover, latterly, he grew prosy towards the end. 
When describing his departure from India with an empty pocket, instead of 
the rattling levity of Lewis, he declaimed ; and as he slapped Munden on the 
shoulder, and in a lengthened tone exclaimed, *‘ Wouldst thou have done so, 
little Ephra—im?’ the latter would raise his eyebrows, which were very 
fully developed, and cast a significant glance at a fellow-performer on the 
stage. 

“Monden revived for his benefit (30th May) the comedy of ‘ Fashionable Le- 
vites,’ in three acts, which had not been acted for twenty-five years. Sir Buz- 
zard Savage, Munden; with ‘ The Cobbler of Preston,’ in one act, and * Past 
Ten o'clock.’ June 19th, he played Harmony for Elliston’s; benefit ; and 
(29th) John Moody, for that of Mrs. W. West and Mr. Knight. The theatre 
closed for the season on the 8th July ; but was re-opened on the 15th August, in 
order that Mr. Kean might perform his principal characters, previous to his de- 
parture for America. The foolish practice of printing this tragedian’s name in 
large characters at the foot of the bills, with similar puffs in red and black ink, 
was carried to its highest pitch of absurdity at this juncture. 

Munden cnuciadel a fresh engagement with Mr. Elliston for the ert 
season.* We find itthus drawn up in his own hand-writing. As it is unsigned, 
we are not certain it was the agreement acted upon :— 

‘Memorandum of agreement between Mr. Elliston and Mr. Munden, both of 
Drury Lane Theatre, this 27th day of October, 1820. 

‘Mr. Munden agrees to perform the ensuing season until the close of next 
May, for which he is to receive 20/. a-week. 

‘Mr. Munden to have the privilege of writing two box-orders for the theatre 
every night during the season ; and, if orders go generally, Mr. Munden to 
write two more ; and, if any performer is allowed more, Mr. Munden to have 
the same privilege. ; : 

‘Mr. Munden’s benefit to take place in May, with the notice of one month ; 
but if the said benefit should be so fixed as to take place in the Epsom race 
week, then to be deferred to the week next ensuing, viz. June, 1821, un- 





| a tobacconist, formerly a sailor, in a new farce by Jameson. 


(Miss Wilson) was now brought 


the Drury Lane Company 
salary during his illness, as his aw £ 
* Nettle account he had omitted to settie. i ay ee ; ; 


less the Munday previous to the said race-week should be offered to Mr. Mun- 
den. 
‘Mr. Elliston agrees with Mr. Munden that no forfeiture or deduction from 
the said salary shall, on any pretence whatever, be taken from him during the 
above period. ; 

‘If Mr. Monden should be ill more than one week, he will not claim any 
salary after that week until he is able to perform again. 


* Mr. Manden’s benefit not to be fixed on a Friday or Saturday.’ 
Oct. with ‘The Road to Rum.’ Munden 


20th, he performed the character of Pigtail, 
Jan. 2, 1821, 
‘Moil F ‘oe; ht to have been a rich performance. A new singer 
ee ee ous conten forward with great Selat, in * Rosetta ;’ Justice 
Woodcock, Mundon. His benefit took place on the 30th of May (* Secrets 
Worth Knowing,’ and ‘The Turnpike Gate.’) July 3d, @ Mr. Mackay, from 
Edinburgh, appeared in Baillie Nicol Jarvie. He was a very chaste actor, 


The theatre opened on the 30ch 
played his customary parts. Nov. 


received the same salery since he joined 
jifes his clam Ww his 
quent that he cx uld 


+ apprehend that our actor had always 
It is observable that he herein mo 
yut bad now become s0 
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ian ~“ . 
ing a great fund of dry humour, and p'ayed the character, in which he 


[Sa received the igh approval of Sir Walter Scott, admirably, but was not 
ed beyood a few nights. 


i Monsieur Tonson, in the farce founded on | each other before, each inteut upon his particular 

Sept. 20th. rye He was | perfect grouping and harmony of action, the effect of which the public, withou 
pot exceeded by the late Mr. Mathews in the humour of the ———— and eg be of the preparation, had formerty so admired, was — lost sight 
_ Drury Lane was, very anwisely, kept open | of. enden was most attentive to his stage engagements er 
his French eccent was very Pum aaa = | but one instance in which he was absent as wanted, with the exception, of 
Nov, 3d, ‘ Folly | Coerse, of actual iliness—sham- ill he disd 


Jobn Taylor's tale, an displayed extraordinary abilities in the part. 


during the summer. As 
The season 1821-2 commenced with *The Dramatist. 








fore they were submitted 
sometimes read in the green-room oue day, rehearsed the next day, and played 
the day after. The periormers came upon the scene as if they had never seen 
only; and hence that 
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dto resortto. On the oc- 





+ Flies ; ‘and on the 27th was revived the tragedy of * De Montfort.’ This | ©4800 in question he was advertised in two farces, and they were represented 
as it Flies ; 


was play which the critic, the poet, and the genera! rea 


considering as one of the highest efforts of human genius; but, unhappily, the 


witchery of the enchantress was confined to the closet. Scott has described 
Miss Baillie, the authoress, in glowing terms :— 

She, the bold enchantress, came, 

With fearless hand, and heart on flame! 

From the pale willow snatch’'d the treasure,* 

And swept it with a kindred measure, 

Till Avon's swans, while rang the grove 

With Montfort’s hate and Basil's love, — 

Deem‘d their own Shakspeare lived again. 


Sheridan took credit to himself for having recommended it to the stage, 


Kemble and Sicdons studied the two principal parts with deep attention; but, 


t representation it was listened to with cold approbation. Mr. Sheri- 
oe en ‘ the House of Commons, that ‘ De Montfort’ * failed, he must 
say, through the perverted taste of the public.” The noble bearing of Mrs. 
Siddons in Jane de Montfort was a living commentary on the text, wherein the 
accomplished authoress had sketched her with a skilful and flattering pen, as if 
she had sot forthe model. Kemble’s stately potson and melancholy expres. 
sive countenance, were finely adapted to De Montfort; and the lodk he dis- 

ayed when, after the murder, he was brought to the front of the stage, anda 
eur held up to his countenance, is said never to have been surpassed. Still 
the play failed Yet @ sanguine expectation was entertained by every lover 
of literature that,one day or other, ‘the perverted taste of the public’ would 
be amended ; and the powers of Mr. Kean were brought in aid of the desira- 
bleresult. Nothing could be finer than his acting, particularly in the scene 
where he throws the dagger against the wall. Wanting the dignity of his 
redecessor, the open frankness of his manner on the reconciliation with the ob- 
ect of his hatred,—his relapse,—the deep remorse with which he uttered these 


nes, 
“ Tis done—'tis number’d with the things o’erpast — 
Would !—would it were to come!” 


were all that the authoress, who was present, could desire. But she saw her 
offspring * drag its slow length along,’ and drop a lifeless corpse. It was evi- 
dent that verse, mighty as it is, could not compensate for want of incident, 
arising from the ethical nature of the drama’s construction. * De Montfort’ 
was only performed five times. = = . 

Monden played Old Dornton, Sir Francis Gripe, EphraimS mooth, Marrall, 
and Feb. 23d, 1822, General Van, in ‘The Veteran,’ an opera, in three acts, by 
Mr. Knight; also in ‘ The Cure for the Heartach,’ and ‘ Secrets Worth Know- 
ing,’ (twice acted). May 18th, ‘John Bull’ was acted, for the benefit of the 
distressed Irish, Mr. Dowton, who had not played this season at Drury Lane, 
offering his services, and Mr. Johnstone returning to the stage for this night 
only. The farce was ‘Two Strings to your Bow ;’ Lazarillo, Munden, whose 

agement expired. x 

aractor’s performances during the years 1822 and 1823 were not very fre- 
qoent. Emery died in July, 1822, in distressed circumstances, and ‘ The 
Rivals’ was represented at Covent Garden, for the benefit of his aged parents 
and widow, with seven childrea. Mr. Coleman wrote an address, which was 
spoken by Mr. Bartley. Munden played Sir Authony Absolute: and Messrs. 
Charles Kemble, Young, Liston, Jones, Wilkinson, Mrs. Edwin, Mrs. Egerton, 
Mrs. Gibbs, Miss Kelly, &c. &c. came forward with theirgpowerful aid. Many 
of Mundeo’s old parts were played during his illness this season at Drury Lane 
by Mr. Terry, who had engaged at that house, Munden declining to stndy new 
ones, as the fits of gout, which occurred more frequently, and became more 
prolonged, rendered him incapable of great exertion. He entered into an en- 
gagement with Mr. Elliston, for a limited number of performances in 1823-4, 
with the avowed purpose of bringing his theatrical life to a decent termination. 
The lessee was not insensible, as appears by the subjoined letter, to the advan- 
tage which was likely to arise from the exhibition of the final efforts of a come’ 
dian, who formed the last link between the present and the older actors- 

‘T. R. D.L. Oct. 13, 1823. 

™:My Dear Sir, 
} ‘I congratulate both myself and you that the arrangement for your perform- 
ances with me is completed, and think that we shall show them some of your 
comedies with a cast such as they never witnessed before. 

‘Macready makes his entrée this evening ; and, thinking that your family 
might like to witness a brilliant house and reception, I have enclosed you a 
ticket for a private box, and remain, , 

‘ Dear Munden, yours most sincerely, 
R. W. Extiston.’ 

‘To Joseph Munden, Esq.’ 

The season commenced on the Ist October with ‘The Rivals; 31st, Sir 
Robert Bramble and Dozey, being for his benefit, and last appesrance on the 
stage t 

Tha ticket for admission to our actor,s farewell benefit, represented a Muse, 
resting on a lyre, and displaying an open book, with the inscriptiou, ‘ All’s well 
that ends wel's ; 

In turning over the pages wherein we have noticed the rise and departure of 
the most celebrated performers who shed a lustre over the close of the last and 
first quarter of the present century, we read with a melancholy curiosity the 
long catalogue of names, all famous in their day, most of whom have disap- 
peared from the stage of life, and not one of whom will again appear on that 
stage, the peculiar sphere of their brightness, 

‘ Like the lost Pleiad, seem no more below.’ 


Shuter, Yates, Parsons, Edwin, Quick, Suett, Wilson, (Miss) Young, (Miss) 
Farren, John Palmer, Crawford, Abington, Smith, Lewis, Mattocks, Cooke, 
Siddons, Jordan, O Neil, Bannister, Incledon, Johnstone, Emery, and Kemble, 
have departed from us in succession. Few of the earlier names in this extend- 
ed list are known to the present generation but by report: the fame of their 
immediate successors is fast fading into oblivion: to the next generation the 
echo of their fame will scarcely be audible; and to that common oblivion will 
be cunsigned the memory of their contemporary, and, in some instances, their 
successful rival, Joseph Manden. 

The reader will reasonably expect to be informed what became of the man 
who had filled so large a space in the public vision, now that he had ceased to 
have a public existence ; what were his habits, his amusements, in early and 
in after-life, and the whole history of the eight years which elapsed from the 
date of his retirement from the stage, until he yielded up his mortal being. 
In the very nature of things it is impossible to furnish much information on 
such a subject. Actors ‘come like shadows, so depart ;’ they are nothing if 
not acting; on them, whilst on the stage, 


* the public gaze 
Is fixed for ever to detract or praise ;’ 


but with the mass of their audience they have only a scenic existence, and are 
better known as the admired Hamlet, Richard, and Dr. Cantwell of the day, 
than as Mr. Kemble, Mr. Kean, or Mr. Dowton. Of Munden little more can 
be said than that, to borrow Mr. Lamb's language, ‘he walkee the town, paced 
the pavement, ate, drank, and nodded to his friends.’ His infirmities prevented 
him from mixing much in society ; latterly they confined him, for months to- 

ether, to his bed, and almost always tohis room. He was accustomed, when 

alth permitted, to pass some time in the summer season in Wiltshire, with 
his kind daughter Alice, who, as well as her husband and his relatives, did 
everything to contribute to her father’s comfort. After her death he rarely 
left his home. His chief amusement was skimming over the newspapers ; in- 
deed, he read nothing else: we doubt whether he had ever in his life-time read 
a book throughout, excepting a play-book. Thequantity of matter he had been 
required to study when engaged in his profession, and to repeat, occasionally 
with short notice, and at long intervals, made him averse from burthening his 
memory with any subject foreign to his pursuits. But that memory was very 
retentive, and, largely as he had mixed in society, it was not surprising that 
he had amassed a deal of information. The ambition of aitaining excellence, 
which had raised him to such a rank in his profession, rendered him careful not 
to forfeit it by an error in pronunciation, or defective emphasis, and his good 
sense suggested the means of information He was punctual at rehearsals 
In his early days rehearsals were held frequently, both of new plays, and re- 
vivals ; and, in cases where much was expected from the performance, it was 
mot unusgal to have a dress-rehearsal. Mr. Harris, who prided himself upon 
he perfect manner in which his Christmas pantomines (great sources of emolu- 
ment) were brought forward, always had them represented in his presence, be 
= * Sha <speare’s lyre. — Marmion, Introduc. to Canto 3. 

? The receipts amounted to 5771. 18s. 6d 


der had concurred in |  4n order different from that in which they were ;rinted in the bill of the pre- 


ceding day. He explained to the satisfaction of the audience, that, as he re- 
sided out of town, and had not been apprised of the change in the representa. 
tion, he had come to the theatre at the precise hour when he thought his servi- 
ces were required. He seldom neoded the prompter, and was never imperfect. 
The critics wre right in assuming that he studied deeply and carefully. He 
was, unless eng»ged at rehearsal, a late riser, and meditated for hours in bed. 
He repea'ed his new parts to his wife, in whose judgment he placed a deserved 
confidence, and who, being a diligent reader, was of service to him by her 
knowledge of books If Munden had not recourse to authors, except dramatic, 
he had little inclination to take up the penhimself. He wrote only letters upon 
business, and as few as needful; but he expressed his meaning clearly, with 
terseness and propriety. It has been noticed that he wrote a very fiue hand, 
till within a few years of his death his signat»re was firm and neat. He was 
not fond of parting with his money ; and, when the difficulty he had exper- 
enced in acquiring it is taken into consideration, it is not s rprising that he 
should have retained it with a strong hold. Strange to say, he once lent Tom 
Dibdin a hundred pounds, and, stranger still, Tom repaid the sum. Munden 
lived in no golden days. When he was a young actor, tis salary was low, and 
the habits of the society in which he mixed were convivial and expensive. He 
began by spending, and ended by hoarding. Few of us can avoid extremes ; 
and, if the truth must be told, the final result was—parsimony. Many humo 
rous stories are told of his addiction to this * good old gen.lemanly vice ,’ the 
best is, that, after he quitted the stage, meeting an old acquaintance, he was 
solicited to bestow upon his admirer some relic of so great an actor; he is re- 
presented to have gravely tendered his old cotton umbrella in exchenge for 
the handsome silk one of his enthusiastic friend. This was told by the late 
Mr. Yates, in one of his entertainments) Munden was very wroth, and would 
not speak to Yates, denying the fact; whether it was true or not is of little 
consequence, since it is a good story ; and in such cases one is not disposed to 
say, magis amica verilas. Vhis same umbrella was exhibited in a panting of 
the green-room, we think by Sharp, wherein the performers are represented in 
tl eir private dresses at rehearsal. The likeness of Munden is a good one, and 
that of his umbrella perfect. It was not like ‘Mr. Whictington’s, a new nin2- 
and-sixpenny umbrella,’ but an old tive-and-sixpenny, with the thin whalebones 
bent from their position; and, when the writec looked at the picture, he would 
have made affidavit to the umbrella’s identity. Still, though M inden was near, 
he was very honest. He paid slowly, but he paid surely; and the debts re- 
maining at his death were very trifling. 

For another story, which is well told, we suspect he was indebted to Mr 
Leigh Hunt. It is likely enough to be true, for he was fond of good eating, 
though he did not keep a very tuxurious table at home. A gentleman told us 
some years ago that he was on board an Indiaman when Munden came into 
the vessel to meet a son, whom he had not seen for a long time, and who was 
expected every moment up the river. There happened to be no better refresh- 
ments to set before him than hung beef, which he sat down to, and eat heartily, 
exclaiming every moment, with the emphasis of his stage acceat, “ Excellent 
hung beef! Meantime his son comes up the river, and is desctied by Mun- 
den, who, getting up, still eating the beef (which had been served to him on 
deck), cries out, between eating and weeping, ‘‘ My boy! my dear boy!"’’ 

Munden began, as we before stated, to save rather late in life; yet the pas- 
sion for accumulation enabled him to amass a handsome fortune, a considerable 
portion of which was invested in the Five per cents. When the Chancellor of 
Exchequer reduced that Fund to another, bearing a lower interest, Munden 
submitied to be paid off. The plethora of money, which enabled the minisier 
to make that reduction, drove a great deal of British capi'al into foreign secu- 
rities (80 called by courtesy), and many wild schemes abroad and at home. 
Munden’s timidity saved him from embarking in adventures abroad ; but he could 
not resist the high interest which the speculators in building at home, offered. 
One of these sagacious persons, possessing more than building-craft, affixed, 
as a lure, ‘ Munden Terrace,’ to a row of houses in the Hammersmith Road, 
but the retired actor was insensible to vanity when his ket was concerned ; 
so he enjoyed the immortality without the expense. Fe cncthat person, how 
ever, he was induced to advance a considerable sum of money, by way of mort- 
gage, on houses at Islington. He was thoroughly ignorant of busi. ess him- 
self, and had not experienced advisers. He advanced more than the property 
was worth; the builder failed; Munden was obliged to foreclose his mortgagee, 
aud thus became, what he never intended to be, the actual proprietor of the 
bricks and mortar. By this necessity he lost about two-fifths of his advances ; 
but that was not the only irritating circumstance. The houses had been built 
to sell, and our unlucky actor was obliged to put them in substantial repair, 
which he did in the most expensive way. Being only second or third rates, 
they could not be let on lease; and were most of them occupied by needy 
tenants from year to year. These persons calculated upon living rent-free by 
letting lodgings, and, to enable them to do so, wanted their rent laid out in 
mere embellishment. When Munden, therefore, whose amusement it was to 
calculate his hoards beforehand, counted upon Mr. A. or Mr. B.'s quarter be- 
coming due, they either could not pay, or, if they did, considered that they 
conferred the money as a kind of boon, to be laid out for their advantage 
‘They expect me,’ said Munden, ‘ to let them have the houses for nothing, and 
to put a pipe of wine in the cellar into the bargain.’ 

he extravagant requisitions they made, either by themselves or their wives, 
who were unreasonable, and more difficult to be answered, would have been 
amusing to a man of business, who would speedily have got rid of such har- 
pies, or of the property; but in Munden’s case it was a serious annoyance, for 
he was chained by the leg to his bed-side, dreaded the vision of an empty 
house, and the whole host of aucti s and agents. Petty as these annoy- 
ances may seem, they certainly had the effect of shortening his life; for he 
brooded over them until his sensibilities became morbid. Still he had enough 
of money, and more than enough. What might have bees added to his fur. 
tune, bad he lived in these palmy days, or crossed the Atlantic, it is impossible 
toconjecture. He sometimes talked of visiting the United States. He had a 
heavy insurance on his life at the Equitable, and might have thought that an 
impediment ; but the Insurance Company had always given him permission to 
0 over to Ireland, on paying an extra premium, and the remuneration would 
ate been amply sufficient to pay any additional expense. Possibly his con- 
stitutional disease rose in his remembrance, and rendered him nervous, as he 
had never been abroad. There can be no doubt that he would have been very 
pular in America. Hodgkinson and Bernard had met with great success 
ernard, who had been at Covent Garden, and quitted England at the time of 
Munden’s first triumphs, returned to see the last of him. They were both sound 
actors, but not equal to Munden, nor in his line Nothing that approached to 
him in comedy or farce had ever reached the American shores. ‘The breadth 
of his acting would have told with our Transatlantic brethren; and no one 
could discern the taste of his audience sooner than Munden. The reputation of 
a quarter of a century would have preceeded him; and, if he had played there 
as well as he did the last night he appeared in London, he would not have de. 








rogated from that high reputation. 

" Other offers were made to Munden: one to take leave in Dublin (he had 

taken a formal! ieave at Liverpool), through the instrumentality of the author of 
Folly as it Flies,” “The Dramatist,” &c. 


My pear Moenpen, 

‘The bearer of this letter is Mr. B , agent to Mr. Abbott of Dublin, 
who wishes you to take leave of your Irish admirers, and play three weeks, to 
commence on June 19th next. Now forget the gout (as | do,) and be “ the 
bold thunder.” * Very truly yours, 





‘F. Revmorps.’ 
« Warren Street, Saturday.’ 


It was also suggesied to him, in Dec. 1825, by a gentleman connected with 
the Drury Lane property, that his retirement, like that of Mr. Johnstone, had 
been premature, and he was pressed to return to the London stage. His an- 
swer is a very sensible one. 


* Dear Sin, 


‘I received yours, and felt much flattered by your request that I should once 
more appear on the boards of the Drary Lane theatre ; but, having taken leave 
of the public in so marked a manner when [ quitted, it is impossible, consist- 
ently to puton the sock again ;—added to which, I have such frequent attacks 
of govt, that no dependence could be placed on me. I have Jbeen confined 
these six weeks, and unable at this moment to quit my bed. 

* Yours truly, 
‘Jos. 8. Muwpen.’ 


If he ever entertained the idea for a moment, it must have been in conver 
sation with Mr. Stephen Price, Mr. Price writes thus :— 





‘T. R.D. L. July 16th, 1626. 





to an sudiasee: At a later period a comedy was 









‘My Deak Sir, ¢ 
* Since I last had the pleasure of writing you, @ change has taken place , 
Drury’s concerns, and it has come into my bands as sole lessee. Now, a 
the goodness to say, will you oblige me by opening the theatre for me, and per- 
forming thirty nights during the season, for which [ am perfectly willing to ac- 
cede to the terms you suggested—ten pounds per nightya benetit on a Monday 
in May, and (wo double orders. Your ealy answer will oblige me, as | leave 

town on Thursday. [ am, my dear sir, yours truly, Steracn Paice’ 


It appears that Munden declined the engagement, and an offer from Mr. 
Donn, who was empowered, on the part of Mr. Price, to increase the terms to 
15i. per night for thirty nights. We doubt whether be ever had any serious 
thought of returning to the stage, though he might have suggesied the terms 
woponesers 

unden's debility now began to increase rapidly, He rose only to take his 
dinner, and retired very early to bed. He had always, when he was on the 
stage, partaken freely of wine; but latterly he abstained from it entirely, and 
demed himself those comforts which his age required, and his sitaation in life 
enabled him to afford. He was attended diligently and atlectionately by his 
wife, who, though older than hunself, cheerfully endured Many privations to 
wich his disease —for it was adisease—of pevuriousness subjected her We 
wish we could add that be bequeathed to her (she survived hem) « larger sum 
than the trifling annuity of one hundred pc unds for the term of her life Upon 
the other dispositions of his will, which was made two-and-twenty yeare pre- 
vious to his death, with occasional eodicils, we do not desire to enter, and they 
would not interest the reader. About the end of January, 1832, be sudered 
under a derangement of the bowels, for which he took hi< own remedy, and 
increased the malady, being unable to retain any nutriment on his stomach. 
He sent, when too late, for Mr. Robarts, of Great Coram Street, Brunswick 
Square, who knew his constitution, and on whose ability and experience he 
had the most perfect reliance The eminent physicians, Dr. Roots aud De. 
Bright, also attended, and evervthing which medical skill could effect was 
tried, but in vain. He sank beneath a gradual decay of naturc on the 6th 
February, and was buried ia the vault of St. George's, Bloomsbury, where the 
remains of his widow were deposited five years afterwards The death of 
Munden is thus announced in the daily papers, all of which contain feeling and 
flattering illusions to his public and private life ;— 


* DIED. 

‘On the 6th inst., at his house, in Bernard Street, Russell Square, in the 
seventy fourth year of his age, Joseph Shepherd Munden, Evq,, formerly of 
the Theatres-Royal Covent Garden and Drury Lane.’ 

— 


ROSSINI, BY BEYLE. 


Born at Pesaro, on the gulf of Venice, his father was a poor third-class player 
on the French horn, of those who frequent fairs to gain a livelihood, His 
mother had been a beauty, and was a passable seconda donna They went 
from company to company, and from town to town, the husband performing in 
the orchestra, the wife on the staye, They wore vory poor; but at Pesaro 
the little town on the sea-shore, they lived cheaply, and were neither sad not 
anxious concerning the future. At seven years old, little Joachino already 
earned a few Pauls by singing in the churches, and was caressed for bis beauty. 
At ten he was chosen to conduct an orchestra at Bologna for the performance 
of Haydn's Creation and Four Seasons When his parents had no engege- 
ments they returned to inhahit their poor little house at Pesaro, Joachino was 
patronized by some kind amateur, who sent him to Venice, where success at 
once attended him. At thistime he wasonly sixteen. His early operas, saye 
Beyle, have the defects of his years. He was afraid of his own youth, and did 
not yet dare to please himself only. About this time, having received some 
slight (rom the impresario of the theatre to which he belonged, Rossini re. 
venged himself by an extravagance which so brought down upon bim the 
hisses of the audience, that on the production of his Tancredi directly after, he 
hid himself under the stage in fear of their anger, till applause had given him 
courage to take his accustomed place at the piano. Obliging the musicians to 
the obedience they owe the maestro, at the allegro of the overture the violins, 
docile to his order, interrupted each measare by a tap of the bow on the tin 
candlestick fixed to the mosic-desk—the whole opera was arranged like the 
overture. The impresario made peace with Rossini, and the latter composed 
Tancredi, The success of this last was such, that throughout Venice every 
one, from gondolier to nobleman, sang ‘‘ Ti rivedro;’ even in the courts dur- 
ing trials the jodges imposed silence on the auditory, which chanted also ‘ Ti 
rivedro, mi rivedrai’ It is of this opera his biographer says, ‘lt has no luxury 
about it; it is genius in its naselé; if I may be allowed the expression, genius 
yet virginal,’ Yet its author received for it only 2A). 

The anecdote of the * Aria dei rizi’ (the rice air) belongs to Taneredi. Ros- 
sini had composed an air which La Malanote, then in the pride of her beauty 
and talent, refused to sing, signitying her objection only two nights before that 
of the performance. ‘The poor young man returned pensively to his small 
inn, Every dinner in northern Italy commences by a dish of rice, and 
as it is eaten very little done, four minutes before he serves the cook sends to 
ask the important question, ‘Must the rice be put on the fire!’ As Rossini 
entered his room in despair, the cameriere made the usual demand, and was 
answered in the aflirmative. The rice was put down, and before it was ready, 
Rossini had written the air which has since been sung all over Europe, ‘Di 
tanti palpiti,’ and which has retained the name of * Aria dei rizi’ in Venice. 

The mechanism of Italian the tres is as follows :— 

‘An impresario, (there is in French or English no word which gives the 
meaning of this precisely), often the richest patrician of a little town, since the 
the occupation brings along with it importance and pleasure, but is often ruin- 
ous, takes the theatre into his own hands, and forms the company. The im- 
presario engages a macstro to write & new opera, whu must be careful to suit 
his airs to the voices which are to sing. He pays for the poem (the libretto) an 
a of from sixty to eighty francs. The author is usually some unhappy 

» the parasite of a rich house, ® comic part still filled in all its glory im 
Lombardy, where the smallest towns have five or six families having 4 hun- 
dred thousand francs a year. ‘The smpresario gives the care of the financial 
affairs of his theatre into the hands of a subordinate, usually the arch-rogue of 
a lawyer, who serves him for steward, and he himself falls in love with the 
prima donna. ‘The grand curiosity of the little town turns on whether he will 
give ber his arm in public. The company organised, the opening night arrives 
after a month of burlesque intrigue, which makes the talk of the whole coun- 
try round. Eight or ten thousand persons discuss during three weeks the 
merits of the opera, with all the power of attention, and of lungs, they may 
have received from heaven. ‘This first representation, when not producing 
scandal, is generaliy followed by twenty or thirty more; after which the com- 
pany disperses. ‘This is called a season. 

* From this sketch of theatrical manners the reader may form an idea of the 
singular life of Rossini from 1810 to 1816. He visited in succession all the 
towne in tgs eo two or three months in each, His mode of composition 
is peculiar. ived and entertained on his arrival by all the dilettante, be 
passes the first fifteen or twenty days in receiving dinners and shrugging bis 
shoulders at the stupidity of the libretto. “You have given me rhymes, uct 
situations,’ | heard him say to a muddy poet, who overwhelmed him with ox- 
cuses, and two hours after brought him a sonnet “To the honour of the great- 
est composer in Italy and in the world.” Having given so much time to dissi- 
pation, he begins to refuse dinners and soirées, ar occupies bimself seriously 
with the study of his actors’ voices. Me makes them sing to the piano ; and 
we see him obliged to mutilate his finest conceptions because the tenor cannot 
reach the note needed by his idea, or because the prima donna's voice is un- 
true in the passage from such a key to such enother. At last, three weeks be- 
fore the first performance, knowing his instruments well, Rossini begins to 
write. He rises late, composes while his new friends converse, for do what he 
will = remain with him all 4 He dines with them at the hotel, and often 
sups there, returning very late, while accompany him to the door, singing 
in chorus the music he has eettaoaaegenh tee to the scandal of 
the quarter, At last he is at home, and it is at this time, three in the morning, 
that his most brilliant inspirations seek him. He notes them down hastily, 
without trying them on his piano, on small pieces of paper, which he arranges 
in the morning while talking with his friends.’ 

Rossini was often obliged to write for voices become untrue. *To 
was nothing,’ be wae in the habit of saying; the rehearsals were prem to 
make him hies himself. Beyle jadges him feeble in airs which should express 
pagsion with simplicity. Inreply to a reproach addressed to him at Venice, 
he answered, * Dunque non sapete per che cani io serivo'’ Never rich enoogh 
to insist on leisure and the exercise of his own will, his indolence often in- 
duced him to repeat himself. ‘Thus,’ Beyle observes, ‘the same music re 
pears with but slight alterations in parts of “ L'Aareliano in Palmira,” “Il 
Barbiere,” and * L’ Elisabetta.” ’ 

On his arrival at Naples, Mademoiselle Co!brand, since Madame Rossini, 
was in all her power of voice and splendid beauty. Afterwards this same 
voice became eo untrue that the public, whose greatest enjoyment lay in the 
music of their operas, deserted them perforce; bat, compressed by an iron 
hand, did not dare murmur. King Ferdinand protected the director Barbaja 
—Barbaja protected Mademvise'le Colbrand. 

‘I have heard her,’ says Beyle, ‘sing so out of tune that to bear it was im- 
possible. | saw my neighbours abandon the pit with their teeth on edge, but 
without saying a word ; and this lasted five years. The king’s complaisance 














for Barbaja estranged from him more hearts than did any act uf depotism. In 
1820, for the reai happiness of the Neapolitans, it was not the Spanish con- 
stitution which should have been given them, but Mademoiselle Colbraod who 
should have been taken away. She injured the talent of Rossini, who could 
no | reckon on her voice, and whom she persecuted to insert in the airs 
intended for her the foriture it was used to.’ 

It would seem that Rossini did not, at least at this time, belong to the mass 
of his countrymen, whom it is Beyle's delight to point out as dives.ed of the 
vanity he cails the curse of France. His mother, who was his only curres- 

ent, he addressed—* All’ ornatissima Signore Rossini, madre del celebre 
aestro’—a jest which was half serious. Our author has heard him say, when 
affirming his equality with minister or general —‘ They drew a prize in the lot- 
tery of embition—I in the lottery of nature.’ The praises he received were in- 
deed insufficient to justify this self-apprecia'ion. At a Mass performed at Na- 
pies, composed of portions of his finest music so arranged as to teke the ap- 
of church chants, a priest said to him seriously—* Rossini, if you 
sors at the Fagus Paradise with this mass in your hand, whatever your 
sins may be, St. Peter cannot fail to open to you’ 

‘In 1819, Rossini played a trick on a Venetian Impresario, who engaged 
him to write an for four or five hundred oe a heavy sum in Italy. 
In love with Madile. Ch——, he made up his mind to quit Naples only a fort- 
night before the day fixed for the first performance. though from time to time, 
to satisfy the Impresurio’s impatience, he sent him a of music. Ar- 
rived at last, bringing out his opera “ Odoardo e Cristina,” it was received 
with transport. Unfortunately there sate in the pit a Neapolitan merchant 
who bommed each morceau before the singers, to the great astonishment of 
his neighbours. In answer to their questions he said, “ Chis is Ricciardo and 
Zoraida, and Ermione, which I applauded in Naples six months ago. I am 
wondering why you have changed the names.” The Impresario wes forious, 
bot Rossini affirmed he had kept the only promise he had made, which was, to 
furnish him with music which should be received well, and called him a fool 
for not having perceived it was old by the edges of the papers, which had turn- 

ellow.’ 


ed , 

itis facility was extraordinary. ; 

* On a cold day in the winter of 1813, he had ee up at a poor inn at Venice, 
and composed in bed to avoid lighting a fire. He wasthen writing the music 
of “Il figlio per azzardo.” The sheet of paper escaped from his hands,and de. 
scribing zigzags in ite way to the floor, deposited itself under the bed. He 
stretched forth his arm to regain it, butthe air was bitingly cold, so he refold- 
ed himself in his blanket, thinking he could easily recollect what he had writ- 
ten and write it again; but not a note recurred to him. He lost a quarter of 
an hour in impatience at his forgetfulness, and at last laughed at himself. 
* Pshaw !’ he said, ‘{ will compose another—rich men may have fires in their 
bedrooms. I cannot pick up duets if they fall; besides it is a bad omen.’ As 
he finished its comrade a friend entered, ‘ Will you,’ he asked him, ‘ reach me 
a duet which mast te under my bed.’ The friend brought it to sight with his 
cane and gave it to Rossini. ‘* Now,’ said he, ‘I will sing both io you, and you 
shall tell me which pleases you most.’ The friend preferred the first. Ros. 
sini without loss of time made of the second a serzetto for the same opera, 
dressed hastily, swearing at the cold, went out with his friend to take coffee 
and warm himeelf at the casino, and sent the waiter with the sheet just written 
to the music copier of the theatre.’ 

eo * * . * . o , 

* Light, lively, piquant, never wearisome, rarely sublime, Rossini seemed 
expressly formed to awake ecstacies in mediocrity. Far surpassed by Mo 
zart in tenderness and melancholy, by Cimarosa in comedy and passion, he is 
equally incapable of writing faultlessly as of noting down twenty measures 
without giving proof of genius. Since Canova's death he has seen himself 

laced at the head of living artists, What rank the future will confer on him, 

cannot tell. Ifyou will promise secresy I will say that the style of Rossini 
something resembles the Parisian, vain and lively rather than gay, never im- 
passioned, always clever, rarely fatiguing, more rarely sublime.’ 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES,+ 


After the works of fiction with which the cheap presses had fed their readers 
so abundantly as to have surfeited them with light unsubstantial food, we are 
served at last, with good, plain, strong, and yet not unsavory nutriment—no 
less a book than the celebrated Chronicles of Froissart ; and, if we may judge 
of the eagerness with which the mass of readers have purchased these, from the 
fact of having observed several cabmen intently occupied in perusing them at 
their stands, we should infer that the enterprising publisher has been well re- 
paid for having better appreciated than his rivals the soundness of the public 
taste, 

Not that we censure the diffusion cf the imaginings of Cervantes, Le Sage, 
Cooper, Scott, Chateaubriand, Edgworth, Sedgwick, Gore, Bulwer, St. Pi- 
erre, Bremer; but we believe that the only class of readers to whom the lasci 
vious and grotesque productions of Paul de Kock, and his wretched imitators, 
are likely to give delight, are Americans who have lived just long enough in 
Europe to vitiate their native taste, and to pick up as much French as will 
enable them to understand what they fully believe to be French wit, and cor- 
rect delineations of Parisian society. 

An enlightened critic has said that, to form a just opinion of any intellectual 
work, we ought to stand halfway between an excessive distance from, and too 
near a proximity to the epoch of its composition. If this be a second canon of 
criticism, — to events as well as to books recording them, this genera- 
tion, placed at equal distances from two social orders, stands on ground from 
which can be viewed, and rightly appreciated, both the social order of which 
Froissart has been the inimitable annalist, and the new system brought about 
by altered circumstances, changed habits, younger and healthier opinions. We 
are not so far removed from the former, as to find it difficult, either to procure 
the records of the past, or to discover in them, as wel! as in our own opinions 
and prejudices, even the minutest springs of events, and the motives of actors. 
On the other hand, though surrounded by the ruins of that system, which the 
revolutions of the last seventy years have strewn over the two continents, like 
the armour of the vanqu sheds cattered over an immense field of battle, we are, 
nevertheless, no longer under the sway of the revolutionary passions that first 
impressed their own life and power upon the new social order. 

t was with thoughts like these, that we commenced the perusal of Froissart, 
in the translation. We had read the original in early youth, charmed then 
much more with the gorgeous colouring, the romantic interest of the events, and 
the heroic character of the epoch, than with the admirable art with which the 
author preserves the unily of the great drama, without confusion or intricacy, 
through incessant changes of scene and two generations of actors. If, like 
Ariosto, sporting with our curiosity, the chronicler often interrupts his narration 
at the very moment when we are following it most eagerly in the expectation 
that it will lead us out of the mazes of our uncertainty, like the Tuscan poet, 
too, he never loses sight of it, and seizing again the golden thread, with a mas- 
ter's hand weaves it into the woof of the complex texture, of which it is only 
one of the countless filaments, As we proceeded, a new light seemed to have 
descended upon t'e weird pages. The entire fabric of feudality rose before 
our eyes; not such, however, as it has been portrayed by authors who sought 
only to elucidate that form of government in relation to such portions of it as, 
still a their vitality, continue to pervade our legislation, but, the actual 
everyday workings of that system, in the society it had created, and which for 
ages it had ruled; controlling, together with the inferior classes which it had 
been purposely framed to curb, the whole hierarchy of nobles,—nay, the clergy 
themselves, at that epoch the lawgivers of the world. 

No man that lived during the fourteenth century, ever had such opportuni- 
ties, as the accident of his birth, his varied pursuits and motley fortunes, threw 
m the way of Froissart, not to study that system,—(sbstract meditations were 
neither his habit, nor congenial to the cast of his mind)—but to view and depict 
his contemporaries jn all the various relations of political, civil, and private 
life. Born of humble parents,—(as we infer since he began the study of he- 
raldry, intending it as a profession )—he was no stranger, however, to the inter- 
ests, opinions, and manners of those whom we would now term the midie class- 
es. He has sketched, with inimitable art, the characteristic traits of the Flem 
ish burghers, a race whose posterity in the Hanseatic cities, and in the Nether- 
lands, present to this day family features proving the early talent of Flemish 
artists for perfect imitation of their models. A priest afterwards, more through 
love of ease end elegant idleness, than from any real vocation for the arduous 
and stern duties of that holy station, his long intimacy with high dignitaries of 
the church, gave him, as subjects to paint from life, in unfading colours, those 
voluptuous abbots, wealthy bishops, and lordly prelates, always censured by 
the church, who vying with the sturdiest knights in brute strength and martial 
prowess, with the most unprincipled statesmen in crafty policy, with the most 
dissolute of the laity in licent ousness, united the rudeness of the soldier with 
the sloth of the mot - wie lacking both the generous frankness of the one, 
and the ready devotion of faith of the other 


Having held honourable stations at the Court of England under Edward and 








Richard, at that of France under John, and Charles the Wise, he had associat- | 


ed there, in familiar intercourse, with those renowned feudal chieftains, the 





built like eagles’ nests on high peaks, the tyrants of their vaseals, the dread of 
the peaceful trader; sometimes rushing to perilless battles encased in impen- 
etrable armour. Loved and protected by Guy de Chatillon, Count of Blois,— 
attached to the person of Winceslaus, Duke of Brabant, as his secretary,—a 
welcome and honoured guest at the Court of Gaston, Count of Foix and Bearn, 
—Froiseart, in the characteristic traite he has recorded of the absoiute authority 
exercised by these princes over their nearest relatives,* as well as their de- 
pendants, has given us the only contemporary memorial we of the sin- 
gular domestic life of those proud vassals, ever ready to defy the monarch to 
whom they yielded an unwilling obedience, and ever prepared to betray him to 
whosoever offered the highest bribe. 

The following e, which, as by wizard art, rebuilds the ruined palace 
of Gaston de Foix, the Trouvere Prince ; and, after four hundred and fifty years, 
reassembles within its gothic halls the motley crowd of visitors drawn there by 
the fame, the kingly hospitalities of the noble Chatelain, we transcribe as a fair 
example of Froissart’s last aud best manner and style. It is taken from a ma- 
nuscript lately discovered, and is therefore not contained in the common edi. 
tions of the Chronicles; it is a precious medieval relic, a talisman by which we 
are brought into familiar communion with those illustrious dead, who furnished 
to Froissart, either themes for other chronicles, or information to render more 
perfect and authentic his earlier annals : 

* Avant que je vinsse en sa cour je avois ete en moult cours de Rois, de Ducs, 
de Princes, de Comtes, et de Hautes Dames; mais je n’en fet oncques en nulle 
qui mieux me plat, ni qui fut plus sur le fait d’armes plus rejovie comme celle 
du Comte de Foix. On veoit en la Salle et es chambres et en la Cour, chevalier 
et Ecuyer d’honneur aller et marcher, et d’armes et d'amour les oyoit-on parler. 
Tout honneur etoit la dedanstrouvee. Nouvelles de quelque Royaume ni de 
quelque pays que ce fut, la dedans on y apprenois'; car de tout pays, pour la 
vaillance du Seigneur, elles y appleuvoient et venoient; La vis venir Cheva- 
liers et Eucuyere de toutes nations, si m’en informois,ou par eux, ou par le 
Comte qui volontier m’en parleit.’t 

To this rare combination of advantages for the execution of his mission, of 
mirroring nis own age in imperishable reflection for the information and delight 
of succeeding ones, we owe the equally astonishing variety and life-like fidelity 
of his delineations. The Chronicles form indeed a complete gallery of the por- 
traits of all his contemporaries; of all—except those of the serf, the working- 
man, the martyred peasant, of the fourteenth century. This exclusion of the 
labouring man, the personification of society itself, from the great pageant of an 
eventful epoch, like the absence of the images of the two last Romans from the 
funeral procession of the sister of one of them, fills the mind with a livelier 
vision of the banished figures! 

The motives of this studied silence we can casily explain. The moment an 
individual of the oppressed classes had learned to read and write, he became 
either a priest, a lawyer, or a clerk ; and lost, io the selfish enjoyment of newly 
acquired privileges, all sympathies for, and communion with, the caste from 
which he had sprung. Hanes it is, that, even in Froissart, we find but few 
passages in which the proletary, the labourer, is even alluded to; though his 
subyect led him necessarily to relate the insurrections of the peasants, or, rather, 
the servile wars which, towards the end of the thirteenth ceniury, broke out, 
almost simultaneously, ali over France, Germany, and England, threatening, 
even at that early stage of the second civilisation of Europe, the total subver- 
sion of kingly and obligarchic institutions,—with studied brevity, the chronicler 
dismisses the subject with these few words: ‘Those peasants were swarthy, 
badly clad, and ill armed.’ Such men, in the opinion of the secretary of Queena 
Philippa, the bard whose lays amused the leisure hours of the. Black Prince’ 
were ouly fit to be trampled down by iron-cled knights of high lineage. Even 
in the chapters which describe, with a simplicity cf astyle that often remindeze 
of Herodotus, the varied scenes acted, both in the French and Flemish camps, 
during the night that preceded the battle of Rosbecques (so fatal to the popular 
cause throughout Europe), and the incidents of that dread conflict between 
the French chivalry and the ill-disciplined infantry of Flanders led onby Arta- 
velde, F’oissart disdains to throw on the vanquished those funeral garlauds he 
so delights to weave for noble knights fallen in adverse fields. Compassion 
for the people—the low-born—seek not the expression of that feeling in the 
Chronicles! Froiesart felt not those ennobling sympathies; he knew them 
not; in fact, at that period, they existed in the breast of no man capable of ex- 
pressing them in writings that would have lived. Had the sacred love of the 
people dwelt in his heart, united with the varied talents he brought to the exe- 
cution of his great work, instead of being the prince of chroniclers, Froissart 
would have stood by the side of Tacitus, and second to him alone among his- 
torians. Yet, even in the absence of that vivifying spirit, which would have 
thrown a nobler lustre over their pages, the Chronicles have a charm, a 
spell, in their artless simplicity, which, as soon as we have read the two 
preliminary chapters, holds the mind captive to the end of the volume. Is 
it thet we feel that they were not written in the seclusion of a monastery, 
nor compiled from documents drawn from the dust of archives? They have 
the glow and freshness of fields and groves. We seem to hear, while we 
proceed, sometimes, the voice and the harp of the Trouvere; sometimesthe 
din of arms, the tumult of the battle-field,—now, the war cry of French 
knights, ‘a Guesclin, a Guesclin, for France !’ aud now the dread shout of ‘a 
Chandos, a Chandos, for St. George!’ We live with the generation of which 
Froissart has written, with the men he heard speak, saw combating, conquer- 
ing, dying; we know the Black Prince, the two Artaveldes, Chandos, Ed. 
ward, Duguesclin, the Clissons, as if we had sat with them in council, as if we 
had fought under their banners, at Crecy, Poictiers, and Rosbecques. 

It is not in the Chronicles, however, that we should look for what is termed 
‘the Philosophy of History.’ The muse who dictated those annals sat not in a 
cell feebiy lighted by the midnight lamp; a noble Chatelaine, she rode, graceful 
and fearless, a milk-white palfrey. On her gloved arm perched the hooded 
gerfalcon ; by her side bounded the hounds impatient to be unleashed for the 
chase. In her train followed the iron.clad knight,—the stout archer, bearing 
gallantly the deadly long bow,—the priest neither stern nor rebuking, mirthfully 
himself enjoying the guiltless mirth of the young and happy,—and the Troubs- 
dour, too, repining that the bumbler chronicler should share with him the task 
of recording high deeds of arms and tales of faithful unrequited love. 

Though commenced in 1357, when our author had scarcely attained his 20th 
year, aod brought to a conclusion before the end of the century, the languaye 
of the Chronicles is not near so unartificial, notwithstanding its seeming ease 
and carelessness, as one not familiar with the style of the better writers of that 
epoch would imagine; nor does it differ so widely, as that of the Poets of the 
following century, from the idioms and forms of expression still used by such 
of the French authors as have preserved the native strength and raciness of 
Comines, Rabelais, Chatelain, Amelot and Montaigne, the noble fatvers of 
French prose. 
sart, as shadows cast before the coming day, sometimes the manly vigour of 

Pascal, his proud disdain of rules and shackles, when, with the chisel of genius, 
he marks out the bold outlines of sublime thoughts ; sometimes the unpre- 
tending and playful lightness of La Fontaine ; and sometimes, too, that simpli- 
city which spreads like garlands of sweet wild flowers, over the grace-inspired 
letters of Sevigne. It requires, indeed, but slight and rare glances over a short 
glossary (always found in the best editions) to render the perusal of the 
Chronicles a recreation, instead of a dry study of obsolete idiomatic phrases, 
so little have words during four centuries lost their original meaning. As 
| soon as we have become familiar with the manner of Froissart, and lost 
the uneasy sensation which unwonted turns of thought and an unusual mode 
of embodying them seldom fail to produce, we find an indescribable charm 
even in the strangeness of his periods, constructed, however, with more at- 
tention to euphonious sounds than we should expect in an age when the 
study of the master works of antiquity had not yet disciplined writers to the 
practice of polished diction. 

In order to free,ourselves from all suspicion of blind admiration for a favourite 
author, we intend to use the original instead of the translation, in the very 
short quotations we may make; nor will our readers censure, we trust, this 
homage paid to the Prince of Chroniciers. They must not forget that the 
language of Froissart, harsh and uncouth as it may at first sound to modern 
ears, was once spoken in court and bower. It was the language in which 
Edward III. avowed to the fair Salisbury the sudden love kindled by her match- 
less beauty, and vainly urged, with kingly pride, the fruition of his guilty hopes. 
Even in that early dawn of its destined dominion over science, fashion, and 
valour, the idiom of France, when Frvissart wrote the Chronicles, was the only 
modern tongue used by statesmen in councils; by chroniclers (save in Italy, 
| where Dante, in the preceding century, had at once created and perfected the 
Tuscan) to record noble adventures and high deeds of arms ; and by Trouveres 
in minstrelsy. 
| Few men, in an age when travelling peacefully with a view to study society 
| in its varied aspects was nearly as perilous as traversing & country as one of an 





| *We re fer the reader to the third volume of the Chronicles, in whieh the death of 
Gaston's only legitimate son, who died of a wound inflicted by his father, is told with- 

| oul any indignant remarks on so foul an act. 

| ?*Ihad been entertained at many courts, of Kings, Dukes, Princes, Counts, and 

| high-born Ladies ; but never before had | been in one which so much delighted me, 


~ as that of the Count de Foix. In hall, in bower, in court, were always to be seen 
ne . his Chronicles—an order of men hav ing no parallel in antiquity— | knight and squire of honour, sanntering aud roving, discoursing the while of arms and 
wi gy ene and Opinions, moulded by the institutions of the middle | eve. Nothing that wins honour, nothing that spreads —_ but you might have found 
ages. e has shown us those warriors. - there. Of every kingdom, of every country, news was there te be heard, for such 

» sometimes in their fortified castles, | \.5 the renown of the valiant Lord that they were showered upon him from every 
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*hronicies of Europe, France, Spain, and adjoining countries? 


| quarter. At his palace! saw knights and squires of all nations, from whom | could 





course with me thereof.’ 
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It is not an uninteresting study, to trace in the pages of F rois- | 


| 





collect ample information, as well as from the Count who was ever willing to dis- | 


invading host, had seen so many parts of feudal Evrope as Froissart. ; 
many journeys he performed purposely to obtain manerinks for the Chronicles 
as he expressly states: " 

*Et vous dis, certes, que pour faire ces Chroniques, je fus en mon 
moult par le monde, comme pour enquérir avantores et les armes, iorsqu'elles 
sont escriptes en ce livre. Si, ai pu voir, apprendre et retenir de mou't d’ états 
, Et ayant, Dieu merci! sens, mémoire et bonne souvenance 4e toutes 
les choses passées ; Engin clair et aigu, pour concevoir tous les fuits dont je 
pourrois etre informé, touchant a ma principale matiere—age, corps, et tg 
bre pour souffrir peine. Pour savoir la verité des lointaines sans ce 
que j'y envoyasse personne en aucun lieu de moi; je prie voie et achoisonrai- 
— ag dever Hauts Princes, et redoutés Seigneurs.’ 

sides France, where he resided many years, he journeyed all q 
land and Flanders. In the first, he Armee Af the catty sitinpesley of pone 
whose sturdy toils had subdued the ocean (ever threatening, however tom 
vade a soil it had but partially receded from) centuries before they began their 
heroic strife against Spain; in the last, he beheld the young splendour of those 
great cities where commerce and municipal institutions, comparatively free and 
liberal, had hastened the second birth ofall social arts. He saw Antwerp, then 
the most opulent city in Europe, receiving in its spacious harbour the produce 
of the known world, and sending to the most distant regions, in her own ships 
the varied tributes of her unrivalled industry. He rode perhaps himself cele- 
brated mass (for he was an ordained priest) in 5 om majestic cathedrals, of 
Brassels, Antwerp, Bruges and Malines, in which an architecure unknown to 
Egypt and to Greece seemed to ave brought out of the forest petrified trees 
with all their far-spread boughs wnd luxuriant foliage, to form the arched vaults 
of lofty temples. He saw atyGheni, Artavelde, the precursor of the Medici - 
he sat at the social board ty the side of his son, Philip Van Artavelde, a mer. 
chant prince, with the wisdom, eloquence and valour of Pericles; marchi 
the equal of the haughty Edward; :ommand:ng armies of fifty thousand meg 
all raised and a within one single city,—Artavelde, who afterwards at 
Rosbecques—fatal field ! but at that time he was young, successful, victo- 
rious ; monarchs sought his alliance; nay, beautiful dames said that his ‘ was 
a sweet name, and musical to hear.’ 

He had sojourned long in Gerwany; in that age, as now, presenting to the 
meditative observer, in the features of its inbabitants, in the mystic wildness of 
its tradition, striking contrasts with those neighbouring nations which had more 
thoroughly received the impress of Roman conquest. While residing in Eng- 
land, where he had followed, as he tells us, ‘ Haute et Dame Philippa de Hey- 
nauit, dont fus clere en ma jeunesse,’ he lived in the intimacy of those valiant 
knights whom the victories of Poictiers and Crecy have made so renowned. 
One of those frequent and short cessations of hostilities between the English 
and the Scotch afforded him an opportunity of visiting Scotland. There he 
obtained from warriors, statesmen, and minstrels, recent traditions of the wars 
waged by Robert Bruce, and by that dread Douglas of the Bloody Heart 
against the Percies of Northumberland, the noble rivals of those heroes. It is 
from the Chronicles, then a virgin unwrought mine of feudal lore, that Scott 
took, in handfuls, the rich ore which, thrown into his crucible, freed by his 
weird art from the dross that dimmed its lustre, and chiselled by his hand, will 
shine now forever in the beauteous forms his genius bade it assume. 

The wild sublimity of the Caledonian mountains, so strikingly contrasting 
with the tame and monotonous aspect of Netherland scenery—the graceful garb 
of their bold inhabitants—their manners, so different from those of the conti- 
nental nations of Evrope—their proud untaught valour, disdaining even what 
little existed of military art and discipline in that age, seem to have made a 
deep impression on the mind of Froissart. He often recurs to that journey, 
and whenever alluding to it his style glows with the inspiration of that jand of 
poetry and valour. 

Conscious of high abilities—(and who possesses genius, without a warnin 
that it dwells within him! )—Froissart, determined, even in early youth, though 
another muse invited, enticed, inspired him, to worship only at the shrine of the 
most austere of the virgin sisters. He resolved to write ‘the Chronicles,’ we 
use his own words, as most expressive of the feelings that urged him to the 
task.— ‘ I know well that after my death, in coming days, these beautiful annals 
will be held in high repute, affording to the noble and the valiant, both delight 
and incitement to virtue.’ Surveying the immense stage on which the great 
drama of a century was to be acted, he saw the spirit of reviving civilization 
hovering over the age, like the inystic dove that brooded chaos into life, hurry- 
ing the birth of mighty events. A vague instinct of the future, always vouch 
safed to minds of the highest order, revealing that he should immediately pour 
tray the existing society, before it had assumed other aspects and forms, he 
commenced the annals of the epoch before he had attained his 20th year. 
Thus does the statuary hasten the modellirg of a matron, still beanteous, but 
already arrived to that age when every month—nay, every day steals from her 
lips a smile, from her cheeks a hue, from her limbs a grace, a charm. 

It has been objected to Froissart, that he seldom gives the reader his own 
opinion on the causes of the events he records, or his own judgment on the mo- 
tives of the act rs he brings on the scene. To us, this unwillingness of the 
historian to give his conjectures, under the guise of the determining motives 
of action of some of the heroes of his narratives, is »ne of his chief merits. 
The frank declaration which so often recurs in the Chronicles, ‘what was said 
on that occasion, | have been unable to learn,’ or, ‘ what were his motives for 
thus acting, | know not,’ are so many pledges that we can rely on the authenti- 
city of those deliberations or motives which he does minutely report as held in 
his presence, or disclosed to some contemporary whose testimony may safely 
betrasted Another advantage grew naturally out of this rule, which Froissart 
appears to have marked out to himself, and inflexibly observed—his narrative 
is never interrupted by ill-timed declamation. He brings before us, without or- 
naments, both the figure and the scene he portrays, so that the first lives, and 
the other rises to view in all the diversities and accidents of nature’s lights, 
shades, and colouring. In France, science and learning did not awake simul- 
taneously with poetry and the arts, from the long sleep, which, as if produced 
by fo»! and dark vapours exhaled from the grave of Boetius, settled suddenly on 
the human mind, all over Europe ; for there existed no glimmering of science, 
no vestige of real learning, either in France, England or Germany, when the 
Epistles of Heloise burst on her contemporaries sweet and melodious as a choir 
of angels. They were hailed as a token that another alliance had again been 
formed between earth and heaven, between mind and matter. This explains 
what would otherwise strike us as singular,—we mean the total ignorance of 
Froissart (a priest, a poet, one to whom the Latin language of the epoch was 
familiar) of all classic lore. Even a geography, now 4 universal science, was 
unknown to him, and the strange mistakes he falls into whenever he speaks of 
African, Asiatic, or even Grecian cities, have often baffled the persevering re- 
searches of Buchon, the industrious and learned editor of his works. And yet 
in spice of those imperfections there breathes from the Chronicles a native grace, 
light and sweet as the odours of wild-flowers. No remembrances of the past 
in their magic pages. The eyes of the author, never directed towards distant 
objects, either in the past or in the future, view, perhaps for that very reason, 
with keener and more searching glances, all those that surround him. He is 





| not like the eagle, who, beyond the reach of earthly vision, with the same or- 


gans that have reflected unmoved the full blaze of the sun, distinctly sees, in 
the dust below, the minutest insect ; he resembles the bee, never rising high, 
never winging her flight to distant places, but, in that middle region where she 
ranges, no tree, no shrub, no grass, unvisited, unsearched ; none from which 
the guiltless plunderer has not exacted her sweet and perfumed tribute. 

The second mural childhood of European societies has secured to us of mo- 
dern days the advantage of having obtained the unalloyed productions of two 
original literatures. The Greeks had no curtain drawn over their past. There 
were among them, previous to their two great poems of heroic and social life, 
no traditions of a higher civilisation, swept away by barbarians ; none of a great- 
er perfection of those arts they loved, and worshipped as divine, even in their 
first imperfect efforts. Hence we find in their works no trace of that emulous 
striving with the giants of earlier days, which we discover in every page of Latin 
authors. The architects, the painters, the sculptors of Greece copied neither 
pictures, statues, nor temples. They drew, they modelled, from nature itself, 
from nature exuberant and young, before her wonders had palled on sated artists, 
and before she had become tired, as it were, of being too o‘ten portrayed. In 
the same manner during the middle ages, the Troubadours in their artless lays, 
the Chroniclers in their unstudied tales, obeyed only the inspiration of their ge- 
nivus. Free from the thraldom of precepts, from the dread of criticism, they 
consulted, as living archives, their own remembrance of events, the memory 
of aged chiefs, or that of time-worn minstrels. 

In periods of declining civilisation, 4 master-mind, without a precursor, and 
destined to pass away without a kindred progeny, may rise, domineering In 
solitary majesty over degenerate contemporaries, as an aged oak is sometimes 
seen to flourish amidst dwarf trees, obtaining nutriment by striking its roote 
deep into ground not impoverished, like that of the surface, by over-culture . 
Not so, in days approximating & revival. Then, both in literature and the arts, 
an inspired voce, when it speaks, proclaims to nations the coming tide of A 
awakened genius. Thus, when Dante wrote that divine drama, the themes 0 
which, in proud disdain of the earth, such as barbarians had made it, he sought 
in heaven and in hell, Chaucer had arrived at the age of manhood. Petrarch 
had reached his twenty-third year, Boccacio was already a child of eleven, and 
Froissart, a youth of seventeen, sang in erotic verses, @ prelude to the great 
work, which, as to Milton in latter times, a prophetic vision revealed to him 
that terity would not willingly let die, 

Froissart wrote verses in only gaat : but the fame of the chronicler has se 
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eclipse d that of the poet, that we candidly confess having never readany of his 

until we met with Buchon's spi edition of the Chronicles. In the 
— some of these (autobiographic in part) have been inserted by the 
editor as illustrative of the author's adventurous and romantic life. In perus- 
ing them we were surprised to find so early a sway exercised by his genius over 
a young dialect as yet unnamed by grammarians, untaught by the precepts of 


. The lyric muse whom Froissart forsook, enticed away by her no less beaute- 
ous, but austere sister, bore him no grudge for his infidelity. Nay. she often 
visited the truant lover, smiled over his graver pages, and, unbidden, threw 
over them the enchantments of the early inspiration. 

lo a fature article on Villehardouin, Joinvill, and Chatelain, we intend to give 
some extrects of Froissart's ‘ Epinnettes Amoureuses,’ commending it for trans 
jation to our Bryants, Whittiers, Longfellows, Hallecks, Lowells, Willises, 

pjamins,—nay, to some of the fair poets whose contributions have graced the 

es of this Review( among whom it may not be invidious to name the fair 
authoress of the ‘ Song of the Wave”), that the renown of the bard may revive 
in our country, together with thet of the chronicler, by the kindred genius of 
American poets, as well as through the enterp'se of American publishers. 

Before we close the portion of our article that relates to Froissart’s style, to 
his manner, and to the authenticity which his conscientious inquiries after truth 
ought tu affix to ‘the Chronicles,’ we are called upon, by a sense of justice, to 
refute the ungenerous accusation of impartiality to the English so often charged 
on him by most French historiane. We commenced the perusal of the Chroni- 
cles, we confess, with that prejudice deeply impressed on our minds; but we 
gladly acknowledge that we have not found any trace of this imputed bias to 
the side of England. True it is, that Edward and his son the Black Prince are 
the herzes of the annals : but who can deny that they were the heroes of the 
age’ It were indeed a puerile weakness to deny that those illustrious princes 
were the only generals of the fourteenth century who waged war in accordance 
with the principles laid down by the great commanders of ancient days. They 
kept their forces united, always ready, either to resist or to assail, and made no 
detachments on the eve of battle. 

In the bold marches of the Prince of Wales, from Calais and Bordeaux, to 
the very gates of Paris, he paid no attention to what vulgar commanders have 
before and since called ‘lives of communication,’ ‘bases of operation.’ Like 
Hannibal in Italy, Alexander in Asia, Caesar in Gaul, in Spain, in Africa, he 
trusted to his own genius, the tried valour of his troops, and the fame of his 
arms, to keep in awe hostile populations. He always carried with him subsist. 
ence for more thsn three weeks. He had a regular corps of pontoniers well 

rovided with materials to build bridges—nay, he had even among his troops a 
arge body of experienced miners from Wales. Instead of battering the walls 
of fortified cities with the military engines then in use, the Black Prince was 
wont to throw them down by undermining their foundations. His miners had 
become so expert in those operations, that on several occasions whole bastions 
were seen sinking suddenly to the level of the ground, opening large breaches 
to let in the besiegers. 

Du Guesclin, the two Clissons, were undoubtedly distinguished officers, but 
they wanted the higher inspirations of the art. In the campaigns of France 
and Spain, when they contended against the Black Prince, they appear in the 
same light as Pompty and Labienus, Fabius and Marcellus, Memnon and Porus, 
when those commanders stood opposed to Caesar, Hannibal, Alexander. Be- 
sides, the long-bow was unquestionably the master-arm of the age, and no peo- 

le in Europe, except the English, knew how to handle that dread weapon. 
The bolts discharged from the cross-bsw, in the use of which the Genoese were 
thought skilful, proved puerile missiles, when compared with the cloth -yard ar- 
rows, which at Crecy, at Poictiers, showered, with deadly effect, on the ill-arm- 
ed yeomanry of France, and went clear through the best tempered armour of 
knights and men-at-arms. 
he slaughter of those fatal fields reminds the classic reader of those terrible 
Parthian shafts that destroyed the veteran legions of Crassus ; compelled An- 
thony, the most renowned of the lieutenants of Cesar, to retreat hastily from 
Armenia ; and, in latter days, brought to an early close, both the conquests and 
the life of the eloquent, the learned, the valiant Julian. We hesitate not to 
say, that until the invention of the musket with the bayonet affixed to it, the 
long-bow, in the hands of an experienced archer, was the most formidable en- 
gine of war ever invented by man. 

In conflicts between knights of the two nations in hostile fields, the French 
had generally the pom This was signally proved in the Fight of the 
Thirties, ‘le Combat des Trente,’ where thirty English encountered an equal 
number of French knights. The English were all killed or taken prisoners. It 
was on that occasion that the Beaumanoirs acquired the device of their azm.s 
Bleeding and panting, Beaumanoir, the leader of the champions of France, 
cried out, ‘ Water, water, [ die with thirst!’ ‘ Bois ton sang,’ was the indig- 
nant reply of the father of the warrior. Rebuked by that stern voice, Beauma- 
noir rushed again into the melee; and after the victory the fair hand of his 
lady-love inscribed on his shield the memorable words, ‘ Bois ton sang, Beau- 
manoir'’ Mr. Jones, erroneously, states that Froissart has taken no notice of 
that celebrated combat. The manuscript, containing the masterly recital of 
that conflict, is one of those to which M. Buchon had access, and which served 
him to make his complete edition of the Chronicles. Froissart is so particular 
as to mention two of the surviving victorious a by the side of one of 
whom, he says, he sat at the table of Charles the Wise. But, in pitched bat- 
tles, and particularly when large armies encountered each other, the English 
were almost constantly victorious. That superiority they held until the Maid 
of Orleans, infusing religious enthusiasm into the masses, changed, at last, the 
fortunes of that long war. 

The history of the military art proves that, either the invention of a more 

rfect organization (as that of the legion, for example, which the Romans be- 

ieved to have been taught by a god), or that of a weapon of greater power 

than those used by antagonist armies, may, for ages, establish the superiority 
in arms of a netion over all others. The phalanx of the Greeks, improved by 
Philip, prostrated Asia at the feet of Alexander, and preserved the dismem. 
bered monarchies founded by the lieutenants of that hero, agalnst all the efforts 
of the subdued nations, until the better array of the Roman legions broke the 
spell of Macedonian invincibility. It was the unmatched skill and vigour of 
the Arabian cavalry, more than the fanaticism inspired by Mahomet, that 
spread Saracen dominions so rapidly over the fairest regions of the earth. The 
effeminate legionaries whose sloth had thrown away their defensive armour, 
could neither endure, at a distance, the arrows of the Arabs, nor withstand, 
in hand to-hand conflicts, the keenness of their well tempered scimeters, which 
cut the Roman swords like twigs of greenwood. 

We have already alluded to the frightful slaughter of Poictiers and Crecy, 
wrought by huge shafts discharged from rigid bows, made flexible only by the 
skill and vigour of well-practised archers. The Swiss peasants, assailed by the 
Burgundians, found, behind the impervious array of their serried pikes, safer 
ramparts than those which nature, by piling mountain over mountain, had 
formed, es though to secure an asylum to freedom, exiled from the plains, 
where feudal violence reigned uncontrolled. From the day when the slaugh- 
tered chivalry of Charles the Bold strewed the field of Morat,* to that when the 
impetuous valour of Conde broke through the ranks of Spanish infantry at Ro 
croy, the pike, which Montecuculli has termed ‘the queen of arms,’ decided 
the fortune of every well fought field. It was the pike that made Gustavus the 
arbiter of Europe. 1t was the pike which maintained, during thirty years, the 
fame of Swedish arms, under the guidance of generals to whom that great man 
had taught the science of war. 

After Vauban, one hundred and sixty years since, had added the bayonet to 
the musket, that arm, combining the power of the bow with that of the pike, 
may be said to be the most formidable manual wespon ever invented by man. 
Since a!l European armies have adopted it, the ascendency in war has been ob- 
tained, either by the superior valour of the troops, or the genius of their com- 
manders. A slight improvement in that arm gave, for many years, a decided 
advantage to a third-rate power over the three most warlike and powerful na- 
tions of Europe—we allude to the use of the iron ram-rod instead of that made 
of wood. A great military writer, Bulow (him who, at Waterloo, turned the 
vibrating scales of fortune adversely to Napoleon), tells us that, against the in- 
cessant rapidity of firing which it enabled the Prussians to maintain, the disci- 
pline of the Russiane, and the impetuous charges of the French, were alike un- 
availing. 

ede. at New Orleans, the unerring rifle (improved as it has been by the 
American hunters, it may te said to have become a new weapon) astonished 
the veterans of Vittoria, Talavera, and Toulouse. They staggered under its 
deadly volleys, the impetus of their assault was checked, and, in less than an 
hour’s conflict, one-third of the assailants lay on the field, dead or wounded, 
while the victorious army lost only twenty men. 


> 
MILITARY LIFE. 
Another Chapter from Dr. Henry's Work. 
LISBON —HABITS OF THE LADIES.—GREAT EARTHQUAKE.—ALDEA GALEGA.— 
QUARREL WITH A JUIZ Da FORA.—FLIRTATION. 
Exactly opposite Den Manoel’s house there resided two good-looking young 
ladies, who passed the greater part of their time, when the shade of the house 
or the cool of the evening permitted, in their handsome gilded balcony. I 





* The Orssary of Morat, a pyramid built with the bones of the Burgundian killed in 
the battle which Charles le Temeraire fell, was shown to Napoleon when he passed 
through Switzerland. ‘The Frenchmen of this day,’ said he,‘ would have crowned 
the tops of rrounding hills, instead of crowdimg their cavalry in a narrow vale 


where they had no space to deploy and chaige 





watched their manceuvres with attention, and found their principal amusement 
consisted in playing tricks on the Gallegos, or Gallician water-carniers, passing 
beneath, with their littie painted barrels on their shoulders. No sooner did a 
Gallego approach, than these damsels would sccost him,‘ Tio! Tio!’ Unele! 
Uncle! the familiar term used to the lower classes. The man would stop and 
look up; then, I am shocked to say, the playful girls would giggle and spit in 
his eye. The Gallego would retort by a squirt from his barre! about the ladies’ 
ankles, and this was considered great fun on both sides. Yet my patrone told 
me these ladies were of respectable family and irreproachable character. 

_ As our respective balconies were only separated by a narrow street, I soon 
introduced myself, and we generally had a little conversation every fine evening ; 
which was wont to become more animated as the increasing darkness screened 
us from observetion. Mutual compliments would be then interchanged: I 
praised the brilliancy of the ladies’ eyes, and their fine persons, which merited a 
compliment oot often deserved here, where du isac character- 
istic. I smiled on perceiving that my lively neighbours were much at a loss to 
discover a laudable papponal quality about me, and were obliged to content 
ee with ‘ Vind tem muito bonitas dentes.’ ‘Your worship has good 
teeth.’ 

Except occasionally playing « Modinha, set to music on the guitar, I believe 
those girls never read, nor worked, nor drew, nor visited, nor went out, except 
to church ; their whole employment, during the time I was their neighbour, 
appeared to consist in lounging through the house, looking out of the windows, 
lolling ov the couches, amusing themselves with the Gallegos, and making love 
to me, after the fashion above described. And such was the general outline of 
unmarried female life in Lisbon : I hope it is different now. 

Don Manoel, unlike the Portuguese, was fond of boating ; and we often 
made little excursions on the river together in the delightfu! Lisbon evenings. 
Nothing can be finer than the views from the river for an extent of nine or ten 
miles; the city rising majesticaily from the water on one side, and the bold 
and beautiful banks on the other. One evening we stopped when approaching 
the quay, and Don Manoel exclaimed, ‘On this spot, where the water is aow 
deep, my grandfather and grandmother, and four children, stood on dry ground 
during the great earthquake, with a crowd of other fugitives, felicitating them- 
selves on their escape ; when the river suddenly rose and engulfed them all. 
father was the only individual saved out of the family, by clinging toa 

at.’ 

Few earthquakes on record were so awfully destructive as that of 1755. It 
happened, as is well known, about nine o'clock in the morning of All Saints 
Day, the first of November, when a large proportion of the population was 
assembied in the Churches. In five minutes sixty thousand people perished ! 
Even in those churches that partially escaped the first dreadful shock, fire de- 
stroyed what the earthquake had spared ; and these edifices became sources 
of mischief in spreading the conflagration through the city. The innumerable 
lights employed in the gorgeous Roman Catholic ritual were thrown down, and 
set fire to everytning combustible around; and, in the frightful confasion of 
the moment, the only thought was personal safety. A simpler form of {worship 
would have prevented a large amount of calamity. 

It is pleasing to find that the Spanish court and nation behaved well on this 
sad occasion, and succours for the distressed city flowed in from Madrid with 
liberality. Our own country, always in the first rank of the beneficent when 
misfortune calls for aid, was conspicuous among the European nations, for the 
large sums voted by the legislature, and raised by private subscription, to re- 
lieve the misery of the wretched inhabitants. We canj scarcely eonceive any- 
thing more poignantly distressing than the state of the city for a year after the 
earthquake; nor need we wonder that it required the utmost exertions of 
Pombal, a great man as well as minister, to prevent the unfortunate people 
from quitting for ever their doomed city, and emigrating in a body to Brazil. 

From time immemorial Lisbon, and all Portugal, have been subject to earth- 
quakes ; but only three have done any mischief. The whole country is pierced 
by numerous hot springs, showing that a magazine of fire exists at no great 
distance from the surface. One evening, as my host and I were taking our 
coffee, a shock occurred, which, although of short duration, was yet sufficiently 
lively to jingle the cups on the marble table where they stood, and set a man. 
darin figure shaking his head very gravely at the phenomenon 

After a residence of four months, spent agreeably in the Portuguese capital, 
I was ordered to Aldea Galega, a village on the other side of the Tagus, at the 
commencement of the high road to Elvas. There was a strong detachment of 
Royal Marioes of the British Navy quartered there, of which | was directed to 
assume the medical charge. In the course of a few weeks, the three officers 
and greater part of the men were withdrawn, and only a serjeant’s guard 
remained; but although I remonstrated against being kept where there was 
literally nothing to do, I was not relieved. Here then I continued in this 
“ otium sine dignitate ;” although I was Principal Medical Officer and Com. 
mandant, and had under my authority a Commissariat Clerk, a Serjeant, twelve 
jelly Marines, and Antonio. 

Gentlemen who have had the honour of being born in Ireland are generally 
represented as great adorers of the gentler sex. There may be some truth in 
the ‘* soft impeachment ;” but if my countrymen are a little ultra in this matter, 
they know that it is expected from them, and that they would lose caste in 
public female opinion if they did not keep up the national character. It is not 
their fault so much as the dear ladies, who no doubt would be offended by any 
other line of conduct; and have been long accustomed to look on innocent 
gallantry im an Irish gentleman as natural and decorous as gravity in a Quaker. 

I happened to occupy a very good quarter in Aldea Galega, in fact the best 
house in the town ; and what was better, there was an extremely pretty young 
lady in it, named Theodora, the daughter of my host, with whom I could not 
well help falling in love, being the only British officer in town. Accordingly, 
we commenced a vigorous flirtation, though under the disadvantage of an in- 
mate in the house, a maiden aunt of the fair Theodora; who, as nearly the last 
of the obsolete tribe of Duennas, concentrated in her breast al! their watchful- 
ness and malignity. 

But love laughs at Duennas. My trusty Antonio conveyed one day a note 
to my mistress, written in choice Portuguese, filled with the usual amatory hy- 
perboles and soft fibs, at which Jove is said to langh; and concluding by soli- 
citing a short meeting on the stairs, that I might, if but for a moment, hear the 
dulcet sounds of her voice, for as yet our amour had been confined to the eyes, 
and assure her how much I was the slave of her charms, &c. &c. I took the 
liberty of enclosing her a Limerick fishing-hook, fastened to a piece of silk line, 
en pecheur, which I implored her by all moving considerations to employ in 
dropping me an answer at night from her bed-chamber window, immediately 
above mine, and to preserve it carefully as the medium of future communi- 
cation. 

The old song says— 





‘I took it in my head 
To write my love a letter, 
But alas! she cannot read, 
And I like her all the better.’ 


So my poor Theodora could not read ; but she either found some female con- 
fidant who could, or, with her sex’s sagecity, conjectured the mystic meaning 
of the hook and line; for ac soon as it became dark, down they came stealthily, 
with a beautiful red rose fastened by the stem, which the most obtuse under- 
standing could not avoid considerirg ‘ le premier gage d'amour.’ 

And certes, I may here observe in passing, ‘if things inanimate can fee! 
pleasure as well as grieve,’ my trusty O'Shaughnessy No. 4 muet have thrilled 
to the top of the barb, at the novel and delightful exchange it hed made, from 
dragging cold and stupid troate out of the water to conveying fragrant flowers 
and catching lovely young women. _ 

We met on the stairs, she descending and her lover mounting. If our posi- 
tion had been reversed, I should have found falling on one knee a little awkward. 
I exhausted my stock of Portuguese in whispers of love and devotion ; and the 
amiable girl had just acknowledged in return, tha! she esteemed the ‘ valoros 
los Inglezes,’ and had blushed no insuperable objection to myself in particular, 
I had even been suffered to kiss her hand, and was in a fair way to her lips, 
when the confounded old Hecate, her aunt, made her appearance at the top of 
the stairs. Poor Theodora was thunderstruck—she wept and embraced her 
aunt’s knees, and kissed her shrivelled hand, and begged hard for concealment 
of the matter from Papa. I! implored the old lady to be propitious to us both, 
appealing to her kindness of heart and womanly feelings, and even daring to 
compliment her on the goodness and benevolence expressed in her countenance, 
although, in truth, she had the visage of a Gorgon. But entreaty and flattery 
were equally lost labour. With a withering scowl she coursed me asa ‘ demo- 
nto’ and ‘ maldito eretico,’ and seizing the trembling girl, she hurried her to her 
apartment by the application of five or six slaps on the back Notwithstandin 
this cruel treatment, the hook and line brought me that night another rose, an 





| I wished, for he was redolent of tobacco and garlic, he made a thousand apo 


I sent up a note as affectionate as possible. : : 
In the mean time treachery was at work. Next day the Juiz de Fora, or 
Mayor of the town, sent for me, and after an embrace much more cordial than 


logies for informing me, that he was onder the painful necessity of changyng 








my quarters; but, as some compensation, he said he would give me a billet on 
the nex: best house in the place. The fact was, be assured me, that a Portu- 
gvese Genera! Officer was every hour expected at Aldea, on his way to Elvas, 
and the best quarter in the place, which | occupied, must, as 4 matter of course, 


| 
' 
be given to him during his stay Hereupon I remonstrated, that it was hard 


| to turn out the Medico Mér and Military Commandant, permanently quartered 
















in the town, for the accommodation of any Brigadier for only one night. The 
Juiz was spepteensty polite, he smirked aud bowed, and used the blandest 
language, but concluded by declaring how much soever he regretted the neces- 
sity of the case, | must turn out. (ter half an hour's farther debate, he con- 
tinued inexorable. | then waxed wroth, and, | fear, swore lustily, that | defied 
him and his friend the General a |'outrance, and would pot budge an inch. The 
fat little magistrate then blushed up into « towering passion , looked very livid 
and apoplectic, and swore by one and twenty thousand demonios and diabos 
that he would oust me, vi et armis, and so we parted. 

I bad got @ hint through Antonio, from an untrusty secretary of the Juiz de 
Fora, that some trickery was intended ; and ! determined not to be bullied out 
of my good quarter and the vicinity of the fair Theodora. So I immediately 
posted « Marine as sentry on the Commandant's floor, with specific directions 
to defend the garrison , a piece of umpudence which nothing can excuse, For 
two days the post was thus held by regular reliefs, bat no General made his 
appearance ; im fact, no General came at all; and aftera day ortwo more I 
trumphed over the conspirators, and dismissed the sentry but alas! my poor 
mistress was carried away by her old aunt, and | saw her no more. 


MIC MAHONY’S COURTSHIP. 
BY BRYAN O'HsLLonan, 


It was just one hour before noon—that busy, bastling time of life, when none 
bat the gouty rest and pone but the hypochondnac mourn—when everything is 
in motion, from the dust which the carriage-wheel whirts in the air, to the rays 
which Apollo darts from his bow,—it was the hour when cook plucks the geme 
and spits the sirloin, when the merchant is on change and the mechanic at his 
dioner—when men are at their daily toil, and ladies at their morning gossip, 
when ginshope are full, and churches empty—it was, in one word, the ) . 
~~ ° > ms * sen Se moment of being, when Mic Mahony applied the 

utt-end of ashillelah large enough for a Maypole to the door of a 
ycleped Howard. 3 . Mah eoenen 

* Well, Mahony, and what is your business with me!’ quoth Mr. Howard, 
glancing, with something between a smile anda rightdown laugh, on the figure 
before him. 

* None at all atall, yer honour, now ; but to-night if ye wish a dbrop o’ the 
raal, there’li be a Dutchman off the coast, an’ we can run a keg or two ashore 
if yer honour pleases.’ 

‘No, not to-night, Mic. But when I spoke of business, I did not apply it to 
your gallant calling ; | only desire to know what you want.’ 

‘Is it want, ye sez! Sure yer out there agin. St. Patrick be praised, I 
don’t ax a pin’s-worth now from mortal man, livin’ or dead,’ 

‘Then why have I the pleasure of your company '' 

‘ Pleasure d’ye calli! Errah, don't mintion it. Sure, I’m not half myself 
yit—I haven't takea in my morning cargo. Och, ‘tis whin I do that it'll be a 
raal pleasure to see me sail lightly and friskly, like a brig after she's chrish- 
ened’ 

* Well, well, tell me. Mahony, why you come to see me." 

‘ Now you are offinded, your honour; but sure I'l! tell you—to give you this 
letter.’ 

And saying this, Mic drew from his pocket a Istter, which, after having rab- 
bed across his sleeve two or three times, he handed to Mr. Howard. ¢ I've 
been givin’ ita bit of @ brish, to clane it up, yer honour. An now I'll jist step 
into the kitchen while yer honour is writin’ an answer.’ 

And then, with a bow and a blessing, he took his leave, for the lower regions 
of the mansion. 

Mrs. Brisket, the lady.superior of the cuisine, was at the dubious age of 
forty-five, with a body and face like a red herring,—lank, withered, and tinged 
with the smoke of a thirty years of kitchen-life. She received the smuggler 
most graciously, aad forthwith set before him the better part of a savuury chine, 
with noble supply of rich, foaming ale, all iaid-out} with a neatness and 
delicacy which did honour to Mrs. Brisket's housewifery. Among other parts 
of the table service were a silver-handled knife and fork, placed there whether 
as emblems of the arrows of a certain boy-god, or to show the richness of her 
master’s garniture, or both, we leave our maiden readers of the same equivocal 
age to determine. It is plain, however, that Mic did not take this imposi 
piece of refinement with due courtesy. ‘Errah honey!’ said he with a | 
wnich made a hole in the lady's heart, I will not say, ‘so deep as a well, nor 
so wide as a church dovr,” but 'twas enough, it served. * Errah, honey, away 
with your bodkins, this is my bread-carver, handy enough for previntive min 
and bacon.’ And he unclasped a blade which he calied a pocket-knife, but 
which might well serve for a reaping-hook, and which, as he hinted, had often 
done double service. 

While Mrs. Brisket’s eyes were fixed and glowing, and her heart unfixed and 
beating, her adored sailor, with a thorough Hibernian appetite, was in deep 
discussion, not with the lady, but with the beef and ale. hen tired with eat- 
ing, he then thought it time to begin the business of love, and cast one longing, 
lingering look an the tanned cheeks of Mrs. Brisket. ‘The lady blushed like a 
sun-flower, and to hide her confusion, proposed a wee drop of Mr, Mahony's 
native beverage. 

‘ Is it the cratur ye mane! devil a readier lip for love and liquor, ye'll find 
from this to Killarney,’ and he took the bottle from Mrs. Brisket’s hand, with a 
squeeze which fairly inade tLe lady's heart beat to the comfortable feeling that 
her hand was given away,cr, in other words, that the matter was settled. Mic, 
with the gallantry of his country, first filled a glass for his admirer, and handed 
it to her with a smile ; she refused, with a simper; he pressed it on her with a 
world of civilities; she declined it with as many courtesies; he drew it back 
with a knowing glance, and then, and not till then, did Mrs. Brisket relent, and 
* rayther than Sond ‘ she glided the precious juice over her tongue, and shud- 
dering at its potency, called it ‘shocking,’ and another glass, ‘just to take the 
taste off.’ ‘And now,’ continued Mrs. Brisket, with both hands on the table, 
and both eves on the Patlander, ‘why, Mr. Mahony, did you leave Ireland '’ 

‘ A scarcity of potaties, darling.’ 

‘ A scarcity of tatoes—that’s queer.’ 

* Divil a haporth else made « rale Irishman lave the sad a want o’ um.’ 

* You love your country, then,’ said Mrs. Brisket, despondingly. 

* Love it! errah, isn’t it oatral, honey.’ 

* But why will you be a smuggler, Mr. Mahony 7” 

‘ Sure that’s natral, too. My people kips a in the mountains for 
cinturies. The cratur flowed round me when I first peeped my head into the 
world ; the first thing I drank wag,whisky—the first ties I spene was whisky ; 
and when the bad times kem, and the gaugers, bad look to um, I had nothin’ 
to do but take to the sase and fight for whisky.’ 

‘ We are commanded to love our enemies,’ added Mrs. Brisket, piously, for 
she had taken her fourth glass, and her devotional feelings were begianing to 
be moved. ‘ We are commanded to love onr enemies, dear soul.’ 

‘ But are we commanded to love previntive min and gaugers, dimant!’ 

This was a theulugicel diffieulty which even Mrs. Brisket could not get over; 
80, to refresh her powers, she just sipped another spoonful, and tenderly regard- 
ing the jolly rover, added, in her most winning manner—‘ Ah, dear heart, I wish 
you would give over that uwholy calling, and settle ''—Here she dropped off 
and blushed. 

‘ It keeps the life in me, my dear ; and the divil a bit of unholiness can I see 
mn making people merry at achape rate; and, as yourself sez, for settling, why, 
darlint— 

‘Do you know of a good safe bank, Mr. Mahony’ I have a couple of hun- 
dreds in my box, and somehow I think it better in other hands.’ 

* Sure I'm a banker, mavourneen ; did ye not know thet before |’ 

‘O fie, Mr. Mahony, naughty man !—you really have made an offer.’ And 
Mrs. Brisket applied her gingham to her eyes with virgin pathos. 

* We shall not quarrel about who was the first in the field, honey. All Mic 
Mahony fights for w victory.’ 

‘Then suppose I must name the day,’ continued Mrs. Brisket, weepingly ; 
‘now this is too bad!’ And she did not repress the gentle embrace of the sailor. 
‘ Suppose, then, we say te-morrow ; we can do it by licence, dear soul, as I am 
the delicatest creature living.’ 

* My life on that,’ said Mic ; ‘if it must be, why, the sooner ‘tis over the 
better.’ 

And thus ended Mie Mahony’s courtship. He married a woman without ten 
pounds in the world, and she married a man with s young wife and three rosy 
children ; and this, courteous reader, is a history of most Irish bigamies. 

——_ 
LIVT® TO LAZY LAWYERS. 


What are the First Fruits’ 

Rhubarb and little green gooseberries. 

How are seamen impressed ! 

By the cat-o'-nine-tails, or one of Father Mathew's sermons 

When is it necessary to commence a fresh soit 1 

When the other has become too ventilating or seedy. 

What is a release’ ‘ 
To exchange the society of your ugly aunt for that of your pretty cousin. 
What is a Clerical Error’ 

Preaching « three hours, sermon 

What is a Settlement of a Conveyance ¢ 

When an omnibus smashes a cab. 
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pn cueahent ‘Edinburgh Journal, 
LORD GEORGE SACKVILLE. 


“On the 29th (July], at his house in Harley Street, his Grace the Duke of 
Dorset, in his 76th year. The title becomes extinct.” Such was a late 
newspaper obituary notice. If nswspapere were accustomed to be senti- 
mental, we porerery’ Me expected them to say something more on an occasion 
80 remarkable as the dying out of a line, the backward course of which is 
gemmed with some of England's most venerated names. What! nota 
word for the end of that which began with the Conquest*—which touched 
the Magna Charts t—which gev~ us the first trae puct after the long inter- 
val which followed Chancer.t Even the recollection of the eaxy Dorset of 
Charles [L.'s days, the friend and patron of Dryden—himeelf a poet, deseri- 
bable though he was as “ the best-natured man with the worst-natured 
mure”—might have pleaded for some remarks on this cessation of a great 
name in England. But not a word bas come. Upon our ear, we ‘must confess, 
the report of the duke’s death has fallen with some force, remembering, as we 
do, some of the glories of the title which has died with him; and still more 
particularly, as his grace connected the present generation, in @ remarkable 
manner, with more than one of those which went before it. The father of 
this nobleman held a commission before George I11. was born, and fought 
nearly a hundred years ago at Culloden. He was present, un‘ortunately 
not to the increase of hie hel at Minden; and @ suspicion has of late 

rs been gaining strength, that he pouredthe chagrin of a mortified heart 
into the letters of Junius. The recent publication of an essay on this last 
point.6 in connection with the termination of the family of Sackville, has 
suggested to us a brief review of the history of the famous Lord George, 
which we now proceed to ‘ay before the reader. 

Lord George Sackville, fourth son of the first Duke of Dorset, was born on 
the 26th of Tele: 1716, at his father’s towo-house in the Haymarket, Lon- 
don, and received his name from George [., who, as his godfather, conde- 
scended to honour the ceremony of baptism with his presence. His early 
year were passed at Westminster school, where he distinguished himeelf yy 
reciting verses both in Latin and English on the coronation of George UI. 
and his queen, whon he was little more thaneleven years old. On entering 
his fourteenth year, he left school tv accompany his father the Duke of Dorset, 
who in 1730 went to Ireland as lord licutenant. Lord George finished his 
education at Trinity college, Dublin, where he made a rapid proficiency in 
literature, so that by the time he quitted the university, he had acquired 
@ great reputation. He alwaye exhibited a strong bias for a military life, 
ent accordingly, on the ith July, 1737, he obtained a commission. At the 
battle of Dettingen, George IL, who commanded in person, was so pleased 
with his conduct io command of the 28th regiment, that he appointed him 
one of his aides-de.camp, in which capacity he acted in the pfollowing year at 
the battle of Fontenvy. On this last occasion, when conveying orders, he 
was wounded by a musket-ball in the breast. Lord ev a next distin- 
guished himself in the campaign against the rebels in Scotland, at the close 
of which he for some time held the highly responsible situation of command- 
er-in-chief in that country, to which, it is said, he ever after bore o great 
hatred. Lord George proceeded in 1747 to the continent, and took part in the 
campaigns of that and the ensuing year under his old commander the Duke 
of Cumberland, by whom he was sent on a mission to Marshal Saxe, to con- 
clude a general armistice, a duty which he performed to the duke’s entire sat- 
isfaction. 

Oe returning to England, Lord George’s military career wes interrapted, 
and he changed the olereeter of a soldier for that of a senator. He was 
returned to parliament as one of the representatives of Dover, and made an 
excellent maiden speech on the Mutiny bill, on the lst November, 1749. 
From this period he rose rapidly both in military rank and in political im- 
portance. [He became successively secretary to his father the Duke of Dor- 
set, who, in 1751, again went over as lord-lieutenant of Ireland; and on his 
return soon after to England, he was promoted to be major-general. While 
commanding a camp neat Chatham, in Kent, the celebrated Whitfield of- 
fered his spiritual services to the soldicrs, and Captain Smith (Lord George's 
aide-de-camp, and father of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith) brought a message from 
the preacher to that effect—‘ Make my compliments to Mr. Whitfield,” replied 
Lord George, “and tell him from me that he may preach anything to my sol- 
diers that is not contrary to the articles of war.” Soon after, Lord George was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general of ordnance, and was sworn a 
member of the Privy Council. Meantime, he married Miss Diana Samt ooke, 
the hoiress to a Hertfordshire property. 

His prosperous career was soon after this interrupted by the unhappy event 
which took place at the battle of Minden. Here, being in command of the 
eavalry, under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, and having received from 
that chief two messages, both commanding him to advance, but slightly in- 
consistent with each other, he hesitated to obey, caused the loss of eight mi- 
nutes, and thus deprived the victory of the completeness which it would other- 
wise have had. Thether timidity here operated, or he was animated by some 
feeling of jealousy respecting ler commanders, his conduct was universally 

condemned, and he was summarily deprived of his offices. His misfortune oc 
casioned no sympathy, for he was a Ehaslies and ay gre man; and, as if 
upon his ruin, the Marquis of Granby, who had been his inferior in command, 
rose to the highest degree of favour with the army, the nation, and the sov- 
ereign. It was only in compliance with his repeated demand, that he obtained 
the favour of a hearing before a court-martial. This terminated, however, in 
his being declared unfit to serve the king in any military capacity, and in his 
being struck out of the list of privy-council, and forbidden to appear at court. 
conduct of Sackville under this affliction realised much of what would 
have been expected from an ancient philosopher. He withdrew for a while 
into retirement at his beautiful seat of Knowle Park, in Kent, thus allowing 
the public as far as possible to forget him ; but in the course of a few years,a new 
king being upon the throne, he re-entered public life, and ever after bore up 
with a magnanimous front against that odium, just or unjust, under which he 
had fallen. His fortitude was partly rewarded in 1765, by his being replaced 
in the privy-council, and appointed one of the vice-treasurers for Ireland, which 
situation, however, he soon after resigned, in corsequence of the Duke of Graf- 
ton, towards whom he entertained a strong aversion, being appointed to the 
treasury. For four years afterwards, Lord George, without actually shun- 
ning public life, did not court it; and although he continued member of parlia- 
ment for Hythe, seldom spoke, or even appeared in the house. In 1769, his 
private resources were augmented by a bequest of L.20,000, and the valuable 
estate of Drayton, in Northamptonshire. This property was left him by the will 
of Lady Betty Germain, and upon 7, possession of it, he dropped the name 
of Sackville, and substituted that of Germain. An incident arising from this 
change of name may here be adverted to, as it seems to illustrate Lord 
George's character. A young clergyman whom, at the recommendation of a 
friend. he had appointed to a benefice, waited upon his lordship to return thanks, 
when the latter explained that the parsonage-house was situated near a powder- 
mill, and inquired whether he preferred waiting for another house which would 
shortly be unoccupied. To this the clergyman answered, that he would gladly 
avail himself of the proffered change, for he “disliked powder as much as 
Lord George Sackville.” His lordship, without the least change of counten- 
ance, replied, ‘In that particular, sir, you may find, upon consideration, that 
common-fame has deceived you.” The facetious priest then bowed and 
retired, and soon afterwards discovered, to his astonishment and dismay, that 
Lord George Germain and Lord George Sackville were the same person 
About this time the nation was thrown into a ferment by a collision between 
the growing liberalism of the country and the powers of the state, which had 
been exerted to keep the celebrated demagogue Wilkes out of the House of 
Commons. Men, unaccustomed to free discussions in hewspapers, were start- 
led by the publication of a series of letters in the Public Advertiser, so keenly 
severe upon publ c men andjtheir acts, and at the same time so polished and 
brilliant in style, as to form what might well be called a literary phenome- 
non. They bore the signature of Junius, and it soon came to be known that 
the actual name of the writer was a secret, even to the publisher of the paper 
in which they appeared. For three years these remarkable productions con- 
tinued to he issued ; seventy have since then elapsed, without clearing up the 
mystery of their authorship. Suspicion, after for some years resting upon Sir 
Philip Francis, seems now to be more firmly fixed upon Lord George Sackville, 
who, it has been plausibly argued, united that high rank and station which 
Junius seems to have possessed, with those causes of bitter antipathy to va. 
rious individuals which shine in his writings, and which rarely animate the bo- 
soms of men enjoying an elevated place in society It is favourable to the 
theory, that one of the first men attacked was the Marquis of Granby, who had 
risen in public favour as a soldier, exactly as Lord George had declined. The 
Duke of Grafton, who, more than any other minister, is the subject of Junius’s 
vituperation, was so hateful to Lord George, that he resigned office on his 
pee acceding to it. All the other persons attacked and befriended by Junius, 
ave been shown to be respectively the enemies and friends of Sackville ; and 
many other circumstances tend to favour the suspicion, which, we find was en 
tertained even at the time of the publication of the letters. There is, it must 





* The first of the family was Herbrand de Salkavilla, one of the followers of William 
of Normandy. 
t SirJordon Sackville was one of the twenty-five barons”who signed Magna Chart 
+ Thomas Sackville, lord-treasurer to Elizabeth, and first Bari my Seema ws ho died 
M —" + in his — long ae the days of Spenser or Shakspeare, written the 
irror for Magistrates, the first classic poem after Chaucer, and al : 
first regular English tragedy. RS a PURE ae SEER 
¢ History of Junius and his Works, and a Review of the Contro , - 
Identity of Junius. By John Jaques. London. Bell and Wood ‘1643. —- 
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be acknowledged, considerable resemblance between the style of the letters and 
that of sume avowed prodactions of Lord George—for example, the following 
passage in a speech by him respecting the case of Wilkes:—‘The unprece- 
dented decision of the mayjcrity of this house, with regard to the Middlesex 
election, has spread a gloom throughout the whole kingdom; every brow is 
clouded, and every heart is heavy e freedom of election is the sacred palla- 
dium of English liberty, and when that is violated, it cannot be long before 
our constitution is in ruins. It is not enough that the majority who decided the 
question are satisfied with the rectitude of their intentions, or that they did not 
mean to break in upon that freedom—the people must be satisfied. Theit all 
is at stake; they apprehend that it is in danger, and therefore they have a right 
to demand security. The powerful influence that operates in this house is 
too visible. The rae see it and dread it. But a snare is now laid to involve 
our sovereign in the gulf of his corrupt administration; to draw him mas a 
party, and to countenance ‘he desperate measures of his ministers ; a snare 
which it is to be hoped this house will break. Whoever willconcur in offering 
such indignity to his sovereign, is neither a good senator nor a good subject. 
He can have no worthy conception of the exalted character of a great prince, 
nor of the inestimable value of the liberty of a free people.” 

Upon the supposition that Lord George was really the mystic personage 
who darted his envenomed arrows at so many of the highest statesmen of his 
time, and even at the king himself, we cannot but be greatly struck by the 
circumstances in which he spent the subsequent part of his life. There was one 
point on which the liberalism of Junius failed ; he was not a sympathiser with 
the remonstrances of the American colonies. Lord George Sackville took the 
same view of this great question of the day, and, as the disputes of the mother 
country with America advanced, he spoke so strongly against the rebellious 
colonists, and at the same time showed so intimate an acquaintance with their 
affairs, that the ministry, overcoming the ordinary objection to him as a man of 
dubious reputation, thought it expedient to adopt him into their corps. In Sep- 
tember, 1775, he became secretary of state for the American department, in 
which character, of course, he had to kiss the hand of that monarch whom he had 
(if the theory be true) admonished in terms equivalent to the severest satire. 
To him, on the same theory, this rise above his former dis grace must have been 
the more sweet, that his enemy, the Duke of Grafton, went vut of the cabinet as 
he went into it. ‘The management of the contest carried on for the next seven 
years with the Americans was, of course, chiefly in the hands of Lord George. 
Its results, as is well known, were disastrous ; but even after the preservation 
of America to England was hopeless, he and his colleague, Lord North, con- 
tinued inexorably firm in their determination to support the king’s private opinion, 
which was, to prosecute the war to the last extremity. During the whole of 
this trying period, Lord George had much to contend against ; for, besides bear- 
ing the onus of being the sole agent in carrying out an unpopular measure, 
he was often assailed in parliament by allusions to his former disgrace. The 
moral courage and dignity which he showed on such occasions, exhibits his con- 
stitutional pride in its best aspect. At length the final blow came. On Sun- 
day the 25th of November, 1781, official intelligence arrived, that the British 
forces at York-town had surrendered. ‘I dined that day,” writes Sir Na- 
thaniel Wraxall in his memoirs, ‘at Lord George’s; and though the infor- 
mation, which had reached London in the course of the morning from two dif- 
ferent quarters, was of a nature not to admit of long concealment, yet it had 
not been communicated either to me or to any individual of the company, as 
it might naturally have been, through the channel of common report, when I got 
to Pall Mall between five and six o’clock. Lord Walsingham, who also dined 
there, was the only person present, except Lord George, acquainted with the fact. 
The party, nine in number, sat down to table. I thought the master of the house 
appeared serious, though he manifested no diseomposure. Before the dinner 
was finished, one of the servants delivered him a letter, brought back by the 
messenger who had been despatched to the king. Lord George opened and pe- 
rused it, then looking at Lord Walsingham, to whom he exclusively directed his 
observation, ‘the king writes, said ‘ he, just as he always does, except that I 
observe he has omitted to mark the hour and minute of his writing with 
his usual precision.’ This remark, though calculated toawaken some interest, 
excited no comment; and while the ladies, Lord George's three daughters, re- 
mained in the room, we repressed our curiosity.”” ‘They no sooner withdrew, 
than Lord George produced the despatches, which contained the particulars 
of the capitulation, and Sir Nathaniel Wraxall read them to the persons assem- 
bled, together with the king’s letter, in answer to Lord George’s report of the 
fatal intelligence. 

The resignation of the ministry soon followed, and Lord George was then 
raised to the peerage, under the title of Viscount Sackville. His entry into the 
house of peers was opposed by some of the members, but without success. He 
silenced the clamour by the vigour with which he met it, and having thus for 
the last time vindicated the honour which Minden had tarnished, he retired with 
composed dignity into the country,spending his time partly at Drayton, and partly 
at Bolebrook, near Tunbridge Wells, but principally at his beautiful mansion, 
Stoneland Park, in Sussex. 

Mr. Richard Cumberland, the dramatist, was for many years Lord Sack- 
ville’s private secretary and constant companion, and from hismemoirs we glean 
some pleasing notices of the close of his lordship’s career. His lordship was, 
it appears, greatly interested in the welfare of the tenants of his different es- 
tates, and made daily surveys of their cottages and little.gardens. “To his 
religious duties this good man was not only regularly, but respectfully atten- 
tive. On the Sunday morning he appeared in gala, as if he was dressed for 
a drawing-room; he marched out fis whole family in grand cavalcade to 
his parish church, leaving only a sentinel to watch the fires at home, and 
mount guard upon the spits. His deportment in the house of prayer was ex- 
emplary, and more in character of times past than of times present. He had 
a way of standing up in sermon-time, for the purpose of reviewing the congrega- 
tion, and awing the idlers into decorum, that never failed to remind me of Sir 
Roger de Coverley at church. Sometimes, when he has been struck with 
passages in the discourse which he wished to point out to the audience as rules 
for moral practice worthy tobe noticed, he would mark his approbation of them 
with such cheering nods and signals of assent to the preacher, as were often 
more than my muscles could withstand ; bat when, to the total overthrow of all 
gravity, in his zeal to encourage the efforts of a very young declaimer in the 
pulpit, I heard him cry out to the Reverend Mr. Henry Eatoff inthe middle of 
his sermon, ‘ Well done, Harry,’ it was irresistible; suppression was out of my 
power. What made it more intolerably comic was the unmoved sincerity of his 
manner, and his surprise to find that anything had passed that could provoke 
a laugh so out of time and place. He had nursed up with no small care and 
cost in each of his parish churches a corps of rustic psalm-singers, to whose 
performances he paid the greatest attention, rising up, and with his eyes directed 
to the singing-gallery, markmg time, which was not always rigidly adhered to ; 
and once, when his ear, which was very correct, had been tortured by a tone 
most glaringly discordant, he set his mark upon the culprit, by calling out to 
him by name, and loudly saying, ‘ Out of tune, Tom Baker !’” 

Like many other proud men, ‘* Lord Sackville appears to have been kind and 
benevolent to his wnferrors—where no opposition was offered to his sovereign 
will—when all pretension to equality was out of the question—when ‘the toe of 
the peasant did not approach too near the heel of the courtier,’ and nothing came 
* between the wind and his nobility,’ he was all affability and condescension His 
kindness to Mr. Cumberland for a long series of years was most remarkable, 
and it appears from the following anecdote, that his benevolence extended 
below Mr. Cumberland’s sphere of life, and that his domestics felt the comfort 
of living with him rather as humble friends than as menial servants :—His 
lordship one day, on entering his house in Pall Mall, observed a large basket 
of vegetables standing in the hall, and inquired of the porter to whom they be- 
longed, and from whence they came? Old John immediately replied, ‘they are 
ours, my lord, from our country house.’ ‘ Very well,’ rejoined the peer. At that 
instant a carriage stopped at the door, and Lord George, turning round, asked 
what coach it was! ‘ Ours,’ said honest John. ‘ And are the children in it ours 
too?’ said his lordship laughing. ‘Most certainly, my lord,’ replied John 
with the utmost gravity, and immediately ran to lift them out.” 

Lord Sackville had been for years subject to a painful disease, one peculiarity 
of which is to increase in acuteness and danger during the advance of old 
age. In the middle of 1785, he became so ill, as to be confined to his bed at 
Stoneland Park, till, at length, all hope was abandoned. Mr. Cumberland 
relates that, a very short while before his death, he sent for Lord Mansfield, 
who immediately came, and the expiring statesman then, taking him ten- 
derly by the hand, requested his forgiveness, “if ever,” he said, “in the 
fluctuations of politics, or the heats of party, I have appeared in your eyes, 
at any moment of my life, unjustto your great merits, or forgetful of your 
many favours.” On the supposition that Lord Sackville was Junius, this 
must be considered as a most remarkable scene. Lord Mansfield having 
been one of the ve objects of vituperation to that extraordinary satirist 
Lord Sackville died, with an expression of religious tranquillity on his lips, 
but without sayinga single word implying an acknowledgment of his being the 
author of the letters, on the 26th of August, 1785. 

In person Lord Sackville was full six feet high. He always wore a bag 
wig, and invariably a sword after he quitted the army. His disposition has 
already been described, though the severe misfortunes which it brought upon 
him manifestly modified to harsher points later in life. The fate of Lord 
Sackville affords an instructive lesson onthe importance of external man- 
ner in our journey through life. All the good fortune which his birth, 
prospects, and talents promised him, were reversed by a discourteous and 
unpleasing deportment, which surrounded him with enemies, who took the 
realiest opportunity that occured to crush him. On the other hand, the pride 

















which was dominant in his character, invites our respec t for the moral 
valour with which it imbued him. He manfully held yi amidst 
the taunts which were levelled against him from the day of his trial to that ef 
his death; and one cannot but admire his constancy and courage in 
gling to preserve and even to heighten his position in society amidst difficul- 
- ~“ would <p }potneneg an ordinary mind. His conduct looks like 
atof a wronged and innocent man determined to maintain hi i 
character amidst the rudestZassaults. ee pete mae 


PORTRAITS WITH THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 
OR, IMPRESSIONS OF 
THE MODERN FRENCH NOVELISTS, 
BY LE DIABLE BOITEUx. 





NO I. 
GEOGES SAND. 

The subject of the present sketch has excited a greater share of univ ersal 
interest than perhaps any other writer of the present day. The extraord inary 
vicissitudes of her career, the dauntless audacity with which she has placed at 
defiance the rules and habits of{society, to acc ept a private code of morality ef 
her own, naturally render her an object of keen and curious interest. What- 
ever may be the errors of her private life,or the dangerous moral tendency of 
her works, as a mere writer she decidedly stands alone , unparalleled, and fe 
above every other of the present day. Chateaubriand is, perhaps, the only one 
who approaches in some degree to the exquisito purity of her style. 

No writers, however, since tne days of Roesseau and his * Heloise,’ have 
done so much harm as George Sand, or have tended more to demoralize society 
at large. She has made of her works a means by which to give vent to the 
outpourings of her soul. ‘Totally without either principle or religion, her 
whole object seems to be to cast a stigma upon every feeling we are taught te 
value,—upon every institution we hold sacred. Like most French women, 
she was married at an early age, and without her own feelings or judgment 
being consulted in the slightest degree. In nine cases out of ten,this system of 
legal prostitution produces the most unfortunate results, and in none more se 
than in the present. ‘The Marquis Du Devant was endowed by nature with 
depth of feeling, a generous heart, a mind of the very highest order, and an 
unequalled vivacity of imagination; and had she been united to a man capable 
of appreciating such a nature as hers, she would doubtless have become some- 
thing very far superior to what she now is. Unfortunately, her husband was 
in every way unfitted to guide her through the thorny path of life, and her first 
errors may be wholly attributed to him. Her own fiery and ungovernable char. 
acter, the great desparity in their ages, and the natural antipathy which they 
mutually imbibed for each other, contributed to produce endless dissension, 
which was wound up by a legal separation. 

When she first began to write she was smarting under the effects of an um 
fortunate marriage, and mistaking the effects for the cause, she venied al! the 
bitter acrimony of her feelings against the institution itself. Leilaand Jacques 
seem written with the sole and express purpose of proving that the present 
state of society is just what it ought not to be—that the laws of God and 
man are bad—and that George Sand hath a code both of religion and morality 
which ought to supersede the existing ones. A mighty convenient system 
this,which consists in making rules according to individual position and private 
feeling, and then expecting the world‘at large to adopt them. George Sand 
reminds one, in this instance, ef the fable of the fox who had lost his tail, and 
weo wanted all the other foxes to follow the fashion which had been imposed 
upon him by necessity. George Sand first runs away from her husband, changes 
her lovers just as often as she does her gloves, and finally sits down to prove 
that lovers are better than husbands, and concubinage superior to marriage. 
Such opinions, avowed in all the naked crudity of ordinary language, would 
excite disgust and ridicule, and that would be all; but breathed forth with all 
the artful sophistry for which this woman is so celebrated, they are frightfully 
pernicious in theireffects. It is an unquestionable fact that the writings of 
George Sand have paved the way to many a crime, and produced an unc@ial 
degree of occupation for the gentlemen of the loug iobe. 

The author personifies herself more or less in all her works, and in none 
more so than in the two which first created her reputation—Jacques and Lelia. 
The former is full of the feelings and sentiments predominating in her own 
mind shortly after her separation. In one passage she says, ‘ Marriage is an 
absurd institution imposed upon us by society, bat which engages us in ne 
way. No living being can be made responsible for the feelings of his or hee 
heart, or be regarded as weak, by yielding to its impulse.’ In this sentence, 
George Sand's object is clearly to open to other women the false path she 
herself had taken. To this purpose she exerts all the immense power of her 
wonderful mind, and with the greater chance of saccess from the singular 
charm of her writing. All her false ideas and her sophistical reasonings are 
varnished over by the most exquisite language, and possess an irresistible fas- 
cination, which produces the greatest moral evil. 

Although she embodies her own thoughts more or less in all the characters 
she depicts, Jacques, more than any other of her works, may be regardod as 
the touchstone of her own character. The hero is a soldier, who, at thirty-six 
years of age has exhausted every feeling, every sen:iment, and every passion 
but that of love. Worn out in mind and body, he seeks to obtain the affection 
of a young, artless, and innocent girl, Fernande, whom he expects to revive im 
him all those feelings which he has squandered heedlessly away. Notwith- 
standing his general scepticism, he has, however, a bosom friend, Silvia, whe 
manages to bring about a marriage between him and Fernande. Silvia is the 
personification of another shade of the author's character, beheld in the most 
favourable point of view. It is George Sands in boots and breeches, with 
their obligato accompanimeuts of a cigar. Silvia is represented as a creature 
so utterly uafeminive, that were it not for the consciousness that she is more a 
type of the author than an ideal character, she would have no claim whatever 
upon the interest of the reader. The youthful Fernande, having no feeling ia 
common with her husband, soon transfers the affection she owes to him upon 
Octave, who, like herself, is young and full of illusions. Jacques, in order te 
act up to the author's anti-matrimonial ideas, looks upon his wife’s infidelity as 
quite a matter of course, and makes up his mind to commit suicide, in order 
to leave her a still greater degree of liberty. Nothing can be more false than 
the line of reasoning kept up throughout this work from beginning to end, and 
nothing more dangerous than its effect on general readers. 

The other works of this author have the same immoral tendency, the same 
charm of style, and the same force of imagination which are to be found im 
Jacques. We need scarcely enumerate them: no novels of the present day 
have excited more general and lasting interest than Indiana, Andre, Mauprat, 
or Spiridion ; and these comprise bnt a fraction of the library for which France 
—and indeed all Europe, for her works have been translated into our own and 
every continential language—are indebted to ores Sands. In Eelia, she 
perhaps dwells mote upon the history of her private life, and of her individual 
feelings, than in the others. Many passages in it are most strikingly illustra- 
tive of herself, and bring in the most forcible manner before the reader, the 
passionate, wild, and roving disposition, which hns made her so remarkable. 
She says, ‘| fee! within me the most ardent wish to be able to adore and wor 
ship my lover; I would fain make a god of him, and I find nothing but a maa” 
This sentiments ecals to my mind that, some years back, a very clever mam 
said to her, that he could not comprehend the fickleness of her disposition, 
manifested by the almost daily change of her adorers. The reply was char- 
acteristic of herself; it was—‘ Hitherio I have never yet met with a being f 
could love, and I take my lovers upon trial, in the hitherto vain hope of meet- 
ing with one worthy of my regard.’ This systematic trial has been very liter- 
ally put into practice without either discrimination or choice. Tont le monde 
a psese par la, high and low, rich and poor, bright end dull, and al! to no avail. 

Nothing can exceed the extreme eccentricity of this woman's character. 
On her débiit in the world of letters, she adopted the name she now bears, and 
which is composed of the first syllable of that of her first adorer, Jules Sandeam. 
Not satisfied with assuming this masculine denomination, she adopted at the 
same time the dress of a man, and was often seen abroad in the garb of a 
dandy, smoking a cigar. Latterly, she has appeared in a more feminine cor 
tume. Her life is passed in the greatest retirement, and her society is € 
clusively composed of literary or scientific men. At the outset of her career, 
she published ali her works in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes ;’ but a pecunmmy 
squabble with the editor of that review made her seek other means of pu 
tion. During some time, she wrote in a paper edited by |’Abbe de Lammenass. 
Her articles were couched in the very highest strain of republican feeling, bat, 
like all her writings, were full of mind and energy. » a . 

As anovelist and a philosopher, she is deservedly criticised and dreaded ; 
but as a narrator end an observer, she is peerless. er Lettres d'un Voyageur, 
addressed to her private friends, and published in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes, 
are superior to any recent publication in the French language. If at tumes 
they contain some of the blemishes of her mere works of imagination, they a8 
likewise teeming with beauties of the highest order. Strong and vigoress 
thoughts lay before the reader what the mind of George Sand was before the 
false vanity of forming a new order of things had induced her to taint __ 
and her imagination by the turpitudes she has poured out upon the world. Sm 
now edits, conjointly with Pierre Leroux, the Reoue Indépendante. a 
in her latter publications a more subdued and reflective tone, which augurs * 
for the improvement of her mind, and which, if persevered in, will a. 
ably raise her to the very highest pitch of literary celebrity. Hitherto, tae m 
judicious employment of her great and undoubted genius, which none can cam 


test, bas inclined one to look upon it with the sorrowful regret with whieh we mat 
ever regard—Genius gone mad. 
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SUPPRESSION OF THE REPEAL AGITATION. 
At length government have struck a decisive blow; and, as might have been 
fully expected, the arrant knave whose bullyings have almost “ frightened the 
jsle from its propriety,” has wisely but tamely submitted. On Friday, the un- 
expected retarn from England of Sir E. Sugden, which was immediately fol- 
jowed by the holding ofa Privy Council, set the citizens of Dublin on the gua 
rive, and considerable anxiety was soon manifested, in consequence ofa rumour 
being spread that the government intended to issue a proclamation declaring 
the approaching “monster demonstration” at Clontarf to be illegal. The 
Council, however, he arava, apparently without having come to any deterimi- 
nation, and many coarse were the gibes of the repealers, who could not 
conceal their chuckling at what they imagined to be the ludicrous position in 
which the Liberator had placed the government. However, on the following 
morning, the Privy Council again met, the agitation and anxiety of the citizens 
were aroused, and when, at about twelve o'clock, it was ascertained that the 
council had determined on putting down the Clontarf meeting by proclamation, 
the excitement was intense. 

The following is the call passed by O'Connell for the Clontarf meeting :— 


“REPEAL CAVALRY—CLONTARF MEETING. 


“ The committee for this great national demonstration, being apprised of the 
intention of many Repealers to appear mounted at ‘ Conquer-hill,’ Clontart, 
recommend the following rules to be observed for the regulation of the caval- 
cade at this first 


“MUSTER AND MARCH OF THE MOUNTED REPEAL 
VOLUNTEERS! 


« tst, All mounted Repealers of the city, or from the south and west sides of 
the county, to muster on the open ground, Harcourt-street fields, on Sunday, 
the 8th of October, at twelve o’clock at noon, and form into Troops, each troop 
to consist of 25 horsemen, to be led by one officer in front, followed by six ranks, 
four abreast, half distance, each bearing a wand and cockade, distinguishing 
the number of his respective troop. ' 

“ Qd, That regulation wands and cockades will be furnished by the commit- 
tee to such gentlemen of the city or county as shall apply, and be approved of, 
to lead each troup. *) 

«3d. That no person shall be permitted to join the cavalcade without a cock- 
ade and wand ; and that until one troop is complete no second troop be formed. 

“N.B. The commitiee will make the necessary arrangements to prevent 
delay or confusion at the turnpike-gates. ew 

“ 4th.SEach horseman to take and keep the place assigned to him on join- 
ing his troop, and remain in rank until dismissal of the parade in the meeting- 
4 That such troops as shall have formed by half-past 12 o’clock do pro- 
ceed in their order at slow time by the fotlowing route :—‘ Harcourt-street, 
Stephen’s-green west ; Grafton-street, Westmoreland-street, Sackville-street, 
Britain-street, Summer-hill, Ballybough-bridge, Clontarf-road. 

“6th. The mounted Repealers irom the northern parts of the county to mus- 
ter and form, as above prescribed, at the southern extreme of the Howth-road, 
and bring up the rear of the Dublin Cavalcade to the meeting-held, Conquer- 
oe That the chairman and members of the committee bearing wands an1 
cockades, do form the mounted staff in advance ; and thatthe muster, march, 
and parade, at the meeting-field, shall be under their sole order and direction 
until dismissed after the proceedings of the meeting have commenced. 

“8th. That the horsemen on the meeting-ground shall keep a proper distance 
from the platform, so as not to incommode those attending on foot ; and it is 
earnestly requested, on the other hand, that no obstruction or interruption will 
be offered to the cavalcade by those on foot or in vehicles, so that the order 
and regularity of the march may be preserved. 

“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN!” 

The following is the proclamation .— 

“ By the Lord Lieutenant and Council of Lreland. 

“A PROCLAMATION. 

“De Grey,—Whereas it has been publicly announced that a meeting is to 
take place at or near Clontarf, on Sunday, the 8th of October inst., for the al- 
leged purpose of petitioning parliament for a repeal of the legislative union 
between Great Britain and Ireland :—And whereas advertisements and pla- 
cards have been printed and extensively circulated, calling on those persons 
who propose to attend the said meeting on horseback to meet and form in pro- 
cession, and to march to the said meeting in military array :—And whereas 
meetings of large numbers of persons have been already held in different parts 
of Ireland, under the like pretence, at several of which meetings language of 
a seditious and inflammatory nature has been addressed to the persons there 
assembled, calculated and intended to excite discontent and disatiection in the 
minds of her Majesty’s subjects, and to bring into hatred and contempt the 
government and constitution of the country, as by law established :—And 
whereas at some of the said meetings such seditious and inflammatory lan- 
guage has been used by persons who have signified their intention of being 
present at, and taking part in the said meeting so announced to be at or near 
Clontari:—Ani whereas the said intended meeting is calculated to excite 
reasonable and well-grounded apprehension that the motives and objects of the 
persons to be assembled thereat are not the fair legal exercise of constitutional 
rights and privileges, but to bring into hatred and contempt the government 
and constitution of the United Kingdom as by law established, and to accom- 

lish alterations in the laws and constitution of the realm, by intimidation and 
the demonstration of physical force :— 

“ Now we, the Lord Lieutenant, by and with the advice of her Majesty’s 
Privy Council, being satisfied that the said intended meeting so proposed to be 
held at or near Clontarf, as aforesaid, can only tend to serve the ends of factious 
and seditious persons, and to the violation of the public peace, do hereby 
strictly caution and forewarn all persons whatsoever,that they do abstain from 
attendance at the said meeting: and we do hereby give notice, that if, in defi- 
ance of this our proclamation, the said meeting shall take place, all persons 
attending the same shall be proceeded against according to law. And we do 
hereby order and enjoin all magistrates and officers intrusted with the preser- 
vation of the public peace, and others whom it may concern, to be aiding and 
assisting in the execution of the law preventing the said meeting, and in the 
effectual dispersion and suppression of the same, and in the detection and prose- 
cution of those who, after this notice, shall offend in the respect aforesaid. 

“ Given at the Council Chamber in Dublin, this 7th day of October, 1843. 

“E. B. Sugden, Chancellor; Donoughmore ; Eliot; F. Blackburne; E. 
Blakeney ; Frederick Shaw ; ‘T. B. C. Smith. 

“God save the Queen.” 


In 15 minutes after the government proclamacion appeared, the Dublin Even- 
ing Post issued the following 
PROCLAMATION OF MR O'CONNELL 


“ Notice. Whereas there has appeared under the signature of E. B. Sugden, 
Dononghmore, Eliot, F. Blackburne, E. Blakeney, Fred. Shaw, T. B.C. Smith, 
a paper being, or purporting to be, a proclamation, drawn up in very loose 
and inaccurate terms, and manifestly misrepresenting known facts, the object 
of which appears to be to prevent the public meeting intended to be held to- 
morrow, the instant, at Qiontarf, to petition Parliament for the repeal of the 
baleful and destructive measure of the islative Union: 

“ And whereas such proclamation has not appeared until late in the afiernoon 
ofthis day, Saturday, the 7th instant; so that it is utterly impossible that the 
knowledge ot its existence could be communicated in the usual official chan- 
nels, or by the post, in time to have its contents known to the persons intending 
to meet at Clontarf for the purposs of petitioning as aforesaid ; whereby ill dis 
posed persons may have an opportunity, under colour of said proclamation, to 
provoke breaches of the peace, or commit violence on persons intending to pro- 
ceed J yon! and legally to said intended meeting : 

“ We, therefore, the Committee of the Loyal National Repeal Association, 
do most earnestly request and entreat, that all well-disposed ns will, im- 
mediately on receiving this intimation, repair to their own dwellings and not 
place themselves in peril of anf collision, or of receiving any ill treatment what- 
soever. 

And we do further inform such persons, that, without yielding in anything 
to the unfounded allegations in said alleged proclamation, we deem it prudent 

wise, and above all things humane, to declare that said meeting is aban- 


doned and is not to be held. 
“ Signed by order, Dantes, O’Connete. 
“Saturday, 7th Oct. 8 1-2 p. m., 1843.” 

_ On the following morning, at an early hour, the whole of the troops in gar- 
rison were under arms; the 5th Fusiliers and the 54th iment were or- 
dered to the scene of the intended meeting ; but, so thoroughly effectual had 
been the step taken by government that the very platform on which the patriots 
were to give vent to the overflowings of their big hearts, had vanished. The 
pep tions of the t were complete, and had the hydra head of re- 

; ot eng gn — ne which there was riot the sli indication through- 
outt ¥, it wou ve been instantly crushed. e are happy to say, 
notwithstanding the vast multitudes who lined the roads So Chomart 
fram an early hour till about five o'clock in the afternoon, no disturbance took 
Place, the military conducting themselves in the most forbeating manner. 





MEETING AT THE CORN EXCHANGE, 

The Repeal Association met on Monday at Calvert's Theatre, in Abbey- 
street, instead of the usual shop in the Corn-exchange. The change was made 
to accommodate the sympathising visitors from Engiand, and to meet generally 
the exigencies of the moment—there being a vast curiosity abroad to see and 
hear the “ Liberator” (ducus a non lucendo) under his new circumstances. The 
doors were 0 at twelve o'clock, and the little theatre was soon completely 
filled. Mr. J. O'Connell was called to the chair. A Mr. Hanly, of Manches- 
ter; a Mr. Kelly, also of Manchester, with that excellent seconder—a gather- 
ing of cash—211. 10s. from the Manchester repealers; and a Mr. Trainor, 
from Stalybridge, read addresses to the Liberator. A Dr. Stevenson, from Ath- 
boy, next addressed the meeting, and assured them of the stedfastness of the 
people in that quarter. When he read the government proclamation, he asked 
them “ Would they do their duty te lreland ?” and they replied, “ Would that 
we could serve her with our blood.” Mr. O'Kelly said that O'Connell would 
be sure to have the brave and sturdy peasantry at his back, and they were de- 
termined to stick by their leader to the last (cheers). The chairman then an- 
nounced a subscription from France, and read a list of the subscribers, some 
of whom were French, others British subjects.—A Mr. C. O'Callaghan, from 
Liverpool, handed in 451. from that quarter.—Mr. O'Connell, “Give me a 
Shake of the hand that brought that over —Mr. O'Callaghan said there were 
400 of them in Liverpool—all resolved (brave fellows)! to “to do or die.”— 
A rey. gent. handed in 21. from some order of religious ladies in Carlow, who 
talked about the “ pious woman that saved Limerick,” the “curse of Crom- 
well,” the “dirty Dutchman,” and other matters which only set the people 
laughing. The Liberator then handed in 131. 5s., on the part of himself and 
the whole tribe O’Connell, including his 25 grandchildren. This, he said, was 
another fruit of the proclamation.—At length the long-looked-for “speech 
of the day” commenced, and after some tremendous cheering, which lasted a 
long time, 

Mr. O'Connell said, he never in the course of a long and eventful life, rose 
to address a public assembly, with a stronger, a more awful feeling of respon- 
sibility than atthe present moment. At the same time he never addressed a 
meeting with a more confident feeling of personal firmness (loud cheers). He 
never addressed a meeting with a more triumphant feeling of the propriety of 
the conduct of the people, and of the iniquity of their enemies. It was quite trae 
that he passed a most tedious day on Sunday: for hours upon hours he could 
not bring his mind to look with sufficient confidence upon the people, nor to 
apprehend that mischief might not occur; and that the ; might not end in a 
massacie of the innocent people. He would say at once it was not the fault of 
the government that there was not a massacre. Hedid not hesitate to repeat 
it; and if he were to go to the scaffold to-morrow (voices, No, ne, never)— 
if he were to go to the scaffold, he would not hesitate to say, that if the govern- 
ment had intended to entrap the people into a massacre, they would not have 
acted otherwise than they did. 

He could not say they had it in their intention. He could not look into the 
human mind and say they had the intention. He there proclaimed to all Ire- 
land that there was but one safety—one hope—of gaining repeal, and that con- 
sisted in the most perfect obedience to everything that had the shape or form of 
legal authority. They should not question whether the authority was exactly 
legal. He did not question the legality of the proclamation. He called upon 
the people to obey anything which looked like legal authority—to yield—to 
give way—to let the illegal authority demonstrate itself; and so long as it 
called itself legal, he told the people of Ireland, if they wished for safety, and, 
above all, for repeal, they would obey it. Would they answer for him in the 
name of all Ireland! (A voice—‘ Aye, and all England too.) He liked the 
good men in England, but let them take care of themselves. It was manifest 
they should have repeal. The only condition was not putting themselves in 
the power of their enemies ; and if they obeyed anything which might have the 
shape, form, or pretence of law, they might set them atdefiance. They would 
never venture to throw off the mask, and raise the dagger! Oh, if they did, 
that indeed would be another question. The people had confidence in him. 
He would say, and he cared not if he were sneered at for saying it, he deserved 
their confidence. He thought of them in every waking moment, and even 
his dreams were mixed up with anxiety for their safety. He wanted to 
carry a repeal of the union withoat one drop of blood, without a crime, or 
disturbing the state of socia lorder. He wanted to achieve the measure in 
such a way as that he could face the Redeemer at the moment of his ac. 
count, and have no sin or crime to answer for the advice which he would 
give in conducting the Irish people to their liberties. If they obeyed every. 
thing which hed a legal semvlance, tney would carry their point by firm- 
ness, and continual, legal, constitutional agitation. Unless it were in that 
line of conduct of which Heaven could approve, he hoped they might not 
be successful. It had beea observed, that if he had been arrested there 
would have been a struggie. They could not inflict a greater punishment 
upon him than even the utterance of that sentiment, because it showed that 
the person who entertained it did not imagine that he was sincere in his 
Jeclaration. Oh! if he were to perish for it they should obey the law, and 
the union would be repealed (loud cheers). For nearly three weeks the 
government were apprised of the meeting. They had for 10 months past 
promoted and countenanced similar meetings. They knew who had attended 
them ; their names were ostentatiously proclaimed. Was there a prociama- 
tion, or the smallest hint given, of their illegality’ Was any magistrate, any 
policeman, sent to caution them! In fact, with the most perfect knowledge 
of government these ——- took place. This, upon Friday, was the posi- 
tion of the public mind. he meeting of Clontarf was peculiarly circum. 
stanced. If there were any meeting which had a superior distinctness and 
legality about it than another it was that meeting. The others were called 
by @ requisition of laymen and clergymen, the laymen being more numerous ; 
but the requisition for the Clontarf meeting was not signed by any man but 
a Roman Catholic dergyman, so that it was marked, as it were, with tranquillity 
The government were in Dublin upon Friday. It was the day upon which 
the Gazette should appear, and was the legitimate day fora proclamation. If 
they had issued the proclamation upon that day tney would have sent down to 
the different localities, and told the people to obey it; but they did not do it 
until Saturday ; and if they did not intend the horrible trick, which he did not 
accuse them of intending, this was the very line of conduct that they would 
have taken. Friday passed ovcr—there was no proclamation. He would take 
them to be as innocent as sucking babes, and Sugden should be the chief of 
the suckers. Sir R. Peel should not allow them to remsin one hour longer in 
Ireland for leaving the people! of Ireland to suppose that they intended to 
take them by surprise and massacre them. He contrasted the proclamation 
with that which had been issued in Wales to suppress the riots there, the sup. 
pression of the former being by the interposition of the civil power, though rob- 
beries, assaults, bloodshed, and plunder marked the insurrection there. His 
course, he said, was manifest: nothing had been done to alter it. The proceed- 
ings of the Repeal Association should still go on ; and if it were proclaimed 
down, he would be the first person to go tu the association ; but would 
not oppose the law. He meal obey eveo the semblance of authority. The 
hon. gentleman then declared his intention of having simultaneous meetings 
throughout Ireland on a Sunday (the day he would not yet select), to petition 
against the insult and assault upon national rights which had taken place. 

Mr. O'Connell then announced the week's rent at 1105/, 3s. 1d. —The meet- 
ing then separated. 


DETERMINATION OF O'CONNELL TO PROSECUTE THE GOV- 


ERNMENT. 
We copy the following choice bit from a Dublin paper :—‘ Our question of 
“ What will Mr. O'Connell do next 1” has been answered by no less a person- 
age than Mr. O'Connell himself; for our reporter, who has just returned from 
Calvert's theatre, brings an account that the liberator has entered into a solemn 
undertaking “to prosecute at law every man who has set his hand to the pro 
clamation prohibiting the Clontarf Meeting!” Even this idea is not original ; 
for our neighbour, Mr Feeney, the Radical baker in Parliament-street, had a 
large placard exhibited in his shop-window this morning, in the words and 
figures foilowing—that is to say -— 
*“Nortice!! 
‘“ The five hundred thousand penny buns prepared for the great Clontarf 
meeting of yesterday are now on sale at a halfpenny a-piece. 
** We may tl ank the Government for this loss. 
* * But an action will be brought for the recovery. 
“ * And may-be they wont be able to pay.’ ” 


NEWS FROM THE PROVINCES. 

Letters have been received from all of the country, but no mention is 
made of any attempt to disturb the public peace. A: Castlebar, Mr. R. Dillon 
Browne collected a meeting on Sunday evening, which he harangued in some- 
thing less violent langu-ge than usual, but it would ot do. His audience 
shouted, but when the was concluded, walked off, ‘‘ whistling as they 
went slong for want of thought.” In Limerick, we are told, “ the greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed.” When the Dubtin coach arrived on Monday evening, 
a crowd collected around it to ascertain whether or not the report was correct 
that Mr. O'Connell bad been srresied. “* But” it adds, Pion nym nme pw | 
commanicated that all wae right in the metropolis, the people separated w 
the greatest decorum.” To be sure they did, notwithstanding the suppression 








of the Clonterf gathering, and the conviction that there was a stopper on all 
subsequent monsier meetings. The continued activity of the authorities will 
deepen the iunpression already made upon the affrighted repealers 


THE ARMY. 

The Evening Packet says :—“ We have before us a return, showing us the 
force of cach regiment io Ireland at the present moment, together with the 
number of sappers and miners, and the constabulary, The whole gives a force 
of 25,000 meu” Several other regiments are on their way to Dubin. 


ABANDONMENT OF THE SIMULTANEOUS MEETINGS. 


An adjourned meeting of the Rebel Association took place on Wednesday. 
During the course of the proceedings, which were of the most prcrraaneen . 4 
character, Mr. O'Connell said -—* His object now was to soothe irritation—to 
calm down the public mind, and to keep the repeal cause steadily progressing, 
by adbering to those principles so o/ten inculceted by him, prohibstory of physi- 
eal force of any kind. The rule now was not only to yield to authority, but to 
the semblance of authority. So long as the executive clothed itself with the 
appearance of lege! authority, so long did he claim from the people of Ireland 
submission to the law, and a total abstinence from the violence of outrage, * 

* ks would be asked, was he going to abandon the repeal cause, or stifle 
the ardour of the people in its behalf! On the contrary, he was more anxious 
than ever for it, more contident of its success, and so were the people. Re. 
peal was advanced, not retarded, by the proceedings of the government; and 
let it be distinetly understood, that while he emphatically believed in the d 
sition of some of the government underlings io slaughter the people, at the 
same time he assured them, if they were orderly and tranquil, he would carry 
repeal as if no proclamation had been issued. He imiended to have meetings 
of every parish in the country, to petition the Queen to remove ber present 
dangerous ministers from her service. They would also have simultaneous 
meetings ; but he wished first distinctly to ascertain that po dangerous couse- 
quences would follow such a step; and he therefore called on every parish in 
the mean time to meet and petition individually as soon as they could. The 
simultaneous meetings could not take place until the present excitement had 
calined down, but that delay need not retard the assembling of single localities 
to petition, which might mnmedietely take place. He wouid refer to the Cath- 
olic clergy throughout the country to ascertain whether in thei several localities 
danger would follow their co-operation in the simultaneous meetings, When 
he had ascertained that there was none, they should take place, an¢ it would 
be well to have more than one in the present year. Mr 6 Connell proceeded 
to announce that it was intended to get up 20 petitions from the localities in 
which monster meetings had been held, each signed by 100,000 individuals. 
In any case where ‘here were more than 100,000 there should be a second pe- 
tition so as to absurd the remainder, and they should take care that no person 
should sign his name twice " 

ARREST OF O'CONNELL 
Saturday, Oct. 14. 

At an advanced hour yesterday evening, and of course subsequent to the 
startling announcement previously made public, there was a meeting at Mr. 
O'Connell's private residence, tor the purpose, it is to be presumed, of consid. 
ering the necessary steps to be taken at this, the actual crisis of the agitation 
The result of the deliberations of the council is made apparent in the columns 
of the Freeman’s Journal this morning, in which paper there appears what 
purports to be ‘An Address to the People of Lreland,’ signed ‘ Daniel O'Con- 
nell.’ This document, it will be seen, is dated October 16, and it is alleged 
was originally intended to be made public at the next meeting of the associa 
tion on Monday next, Now, whether this is really the manifesto which was 
heralded to go forth to the people of Ireland in answer to the late proceedings 
of Government, none but its concoctors can safely say; but it is perfectly 
vious, that if it has not suffered mutilation or alteration, one bet er adapted to 
suit mure recent events, or one more suited to present circumstances, could not, 
with all Mr. O'Connell's dexterity, be well devised. It is drawn up in exact 
accordance with the course of soley pursued by the Agitator since the first 
blow struck at his ill-gained power, and betrays in every line and sentence a 
manifest consciousness of the dread of the storm which he bas himself created 
Here is the petition for merey :-— 

ADDRESS TO THE IRISH PEOPLE, 

‘Corn-Exchange Rooms, Oct. 16, 1843. 
i‘ Fellow-country men,—We most heartily congratulate you on your excel- 
lent temper ant good sense, and on the tranquil demeanour and peaceable con- 
duct which you have evinced, and still evinee, under circumstances of no 
small irritation, ihe management (to — in very mitigated terms) of the 
late proclamation must be admitted by all to be at the least highly incautious 
We could not say less of it; and we do not desire to say more at present lest 
we should be accused of wishing to continue an excitement which it is our 
object to mitigate and extinguish. 

‘You know full well you can place the most implicit reliance on us. We 
never will give any advice inconsistent with your safety, or with the due main- 
tenance of the public sentiment in favour of the Lrish Legislature. You know 
that we cherish the pure flame of patriotic devotion to Ireland—you know that 
the sacred love of fatherland animates our bosoms with the determination never 
to abandon the pursuit of the repeal of the Union until the Irish parliament 
shall be restored. 

* With these convictions a ne minds, we readily anticipate your ready 
acquiescence in our advice e state to you distinetly, that the only way to 
obtain the repeal of the Union is by legal, peaceful, and constitutional exer- 
tion. Itis utterly impossible that a nation pursuing such a course should not 
obtain its great object—that rational liberty which must include the self-man- 
agement of local affairs. 

‘If you commit a crime you strengthen the enemy. If you violate the law 
or break the peace, you <a | your foes. It is alleged that you are unfit for 
self-government. Oh, how falsely alleged! The best proof indeed, and the 
most brilliant that you can give of your capability of regulating your own pub- 
lic affairs is the readiness with which you submit to the advice of your known 
friends, and the care you take not to originate or commence an attack upon any 
person, ‘The alacrity with which you submit not only to the reality, but even 
to the semblance of legal power, proves that you are better fitted to 
your own national concerns than are those jn whose hands the practical detail 
of public business happens to be at present vested. 

‘We, therefore, confidently advise you ( observe the strictest order—to 
avoid all pretext for riot, tamult, or breach of the peace—to adhere firmly w 
your principles, but at the same time not to interfere with the opinions of any 
others. 

‘ [t is our duty as well as our interest to conciliate everybody-—to injare no- 


body—firmly to jate all connexion between the Repeal any 
distinction of ——— What we seek is not for the of a sect 
or persuasion, but is i 


equally for all, 

‘Strong in these prineiples—dutifal in our allegiance to the Crowo—ardent 
in our love of fatherland—convinced that our Parliament can be restored by 
no other means than those of —- and legal exertion—we most anxious- 
ly advise, we most earnestly implore you, bot to be seduced into any speciesof 
tumult, riot, or violence, by any event that may occur. 

‘ Under the present circumstances, nothing can justify any breach of the 
peace. Whatever may occur, be no parties to any violence whatever, and be 
assured that we thus point out the route to certain and not remote restoration of 
the Irish Parliament. 

‘ Si by order 
“DANIEL O'CONNELL, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


The greatest sectecy is observed with respect to the names of the persons 
oduinss whem informations were actually sworn PS rae 4 evening. Some 
set down the number of offenders so a ti AB nd: this, however, is 
gross exaggeration, it not being intended, ieve, for the present to proceed 

i murs than nine or ton ofthe mask leaders in the movement— 
viz: Mr. D.O’Connell,M.P.; MrJohn O’Connell,M.P.; Mr. Steele, 
cator; Mr. Secretary ; Mr. Dufly, editor of the Nation newspaper 
Grey, proprietor of the Freeman's Journal; Mr. of the Pilot 
two Roman Catholic priests, the Rev. Mr, Tierney, the Rev. Mr. Tyr- 
rell. 


The informations upon which these proceedings are tounded are, I learn, of 
the most voluminous nature, and embrace in their contents a mass of matter 
extracted from the hes and documents delivered and Bot 
particular ‘monster’ gathering, but carefully compiled from all the numerous 
meetings which have been held for the purpose of agitating the question of 
the repeal of the union. 


Ihave just learned that the at ————_ form the subject of 
the prosecation against Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Ray, Dr. vey ag Mr. beanie 
The speeches delivered at the dinner at the same meeting the of 
a separate 
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So early as 9 o'clock this morning the excitement consequent u the events 
of seen evening began to manlet nell im the crowds of perms tha 
cocmenced, at this early hour to throng the streets in the immediate vicinity 
of the Castle and head office of police; it being buzzed abroad that the war- 
gant on Mr. O'Connell had been already executed, and that the learned gent! 
man might momentarily be expected to arrive in custody for the purpose o 
putting in bail before the magistrates. Wholly unf “| as were — ex- 
pectations some colour of reality was given to them by the fact of a squadron 
of the Sth: s being marched into the Castle-yard at a very early bour, 
where they up their quarters. The troops were in heavy marching order, 
and each man wore his havresack, containing a days provisions. i 
About ten o'clock Lord Eliot rode ito the Castie-yard from the park, an 
was followed in a few minutes afterwards by Mr. Lucas, the Under-Secretary. 
By eleven o'clock the upp’ Castle.yard was crowded to an inconvenient 
de by throngs of persons, among whom were numbers of well-dressed peo- 
ple, drawn together by the double attraction of the usual guard-mounting pa- 
rade and in the hope of witnessing the novel spectacte of the great leader of the 
agitation made amenable to the laws of his country. There was a studied si- 
lence in the multitude ; indeed, the most casual observer could not fail to «b- 
serve the downcast and doubtful expression visible on the counteoances of the 
crestfallen Repealers, among whom | observed an unusual number of country 
, who were easily Saeaguaes from the Dublin mob by the frieze coats 
i asantry from the adjacent couaties. 
Per O'ousell's causation, at the aout side of Mernon-square, was another 
centre of attraction, althooghin a minor degree, judging from the small knot of 
reone that had assembled there up to 12 o'clock On parsing the house, 
wever, about an hour later, the crowd had considerably increased, aud the 
steam of excitement was tolerably well kept up by the occasional arrival al, 
and departure from, the ** Liberator's” house of some leading star of the Corn- 
Exchange ; bat the chilling silence observable among the mob in other parts of 
the town was eveo more remarkable here. ‘The head-pacificator, riding im an 
outside car, arrived, and Mr. Barrett, of the Pilot, left without eliciting a8 much 
as a solitary cheer of recognition. Beyond a low murmuring whisper, not a 
sound escaped sufficient to ruffle a leaf of one of the trees in the square. 
MR. O'CONNELL HELD TO BAIL. 


Mr. Kemmis, the Crown solicitor, addressed a note yesterday evening to 
Mr. O'Connell, stating that a charge of coospiracy and other misdemesnours 
having been brought against bim, and informations to that effect having been 
sworn before Mr. Justice Burton, he (Mr. Kemmis) requested to know when 
it would be the hon gentleman's convenience to enter into recognizances to 
attend on the first day of next term in the court of Queen's Bench, to answer 
the charges that would then be preferred against him by her Majesty's Attor- 











ney-General : 
The following is a copy of the warrant ;— 
‘To ; j | 
‘Jreland to wit.—Whereas of , inthe city of Dub- 


lia, Esquire, hath been charged upon oath before me, the Hon. Charles Bur- 
ton, one of her Majesty’s justices of the Court of Queen's Bench, in Ireland, 
for that he did unlawfully and seditiously conspire with certain other persons 
unlawfully and seditiously \o excite discontent and disaffection in the minds of 
her Majesty's subjects, and to excite her Majesty's subjects to hatred and con- 
tempt of the Government and constitution of the realin, as by law established, 
and to unlawful and seditious opposition and resistance to such Government 
and constitution, and to induce and procure divers large numbers of persons to 
assemble and meet together in order, by intimidation and the demonstration of 
physical force, to procure changes to be made in the constitution of the realm 
as by law established ; and to excite jealousies and hatred between ditierent 
classes of her Majesty’s subjects, and to excite discontent and disaflection 
amongst, and to seduce from their allegiance, divers of her Majesty’s subjects, 
and, amongst others, her Majesty's subjects serving in the army and navy, and 
to disturb and prejudice divers of her Majesty's subjects in the peaceable en- 
joyment of their rights and properties, and to —— contempt and disrepute 
the legal tribunals of the country, and to diminish the confidence of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in the same, and to assume and usurp the prerogative of the 
Crown in the establishment of courts for the administration of the law, and to 
forward the said several objects by various speeches and seditious libels ; and 
also by contributing amongst themselves, and by soliciting and obtaining as 
well from different paris of the united kingdom as trom foreign countries, 
divers large sums of money, to promote and effectuate such objects; and also 
for having on different days and times unlawfully and seditiously met and as- 
sembled with divers other evil-disposed persons ior certain seditious and un- 
lawful pur ; and also that he excited divers others persons to meet and 
assemble themselves together on different days and times for the like seditious 
and unlawful purposes ; and also that he seditiously published divers malicious 
and seditious libels of and concerning the Government and constitution of the 
realm as by law established; and all such other matters as shall be alleged 
against the said by her Majesty’s Attorney-General, These 
are, therefore, in her Majesty’s name to command you and every of you forth- 
with to apprehend and bring before me, or some other of the justices of the 
said Court of Queen’s Bench, the body of the said , that he may 
answer the said charge, and be further dealt with according to law. 
‘Given under my hand and seal this day of October, 1843.’ 




















(Seal.) 

Shortly before twelve o'clock Mr. Justice Burton left his house in Stephen's 
green, and proceeded to the Queen's Bench Chamber, in the Four Courts, where 
after disposing of afew motions, he remained for about an hour, in expecta- 
tion of being waited on by some of the persons against whom informations had 
been sworn, for the purpose of entering into recognizances. None of them 
appearing, the learned Judge retired, having first directed Mr. Bourne, the 
clerk of the crown, to notify to any of the par ies who might subsequently pre- 
sent themselves, that he had returned to his residence, and would there remain 
to receive the necessary bail until half-past 3 o'clock. 

Mr. Kemmis had an interview with Mr. O'Connell this morning, at which 
I am given to understand that Mr. O'Connell expressed his bee pees to com- 
ply with the request, but demanded that he should first be supplied with a copy 
td the informations. This request, on consideration, not having been com- 

lied with, at 2 o’clock the bon, and learned gentleman received a second note 

m Mr. Kemmis, stating that his presence would be required at the house of 
Mr. Justice Burton at 3 o'clock, to enter into the necessary recognizances, 
should he not in the mean time hear to the contrary. 

At a quarter before 3 o'clock Mr. O'Connell, accompanied by his sons John 
and Daniel, Mr. Jeremiah 'Dunne, and Mr. Cornelius M’Loughlin (and fol- 
lowed by several other friends), arrived in the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
carriage at the residence of Mr. Justice Burton. 

On entering the drawing-room Mr. O'Connell, who looked dejected and 

4 ‘allowed his attention to be immediateiy attracted by the beautiful collec- 
tion of paintings for which the learned Judge’s residence is remarkable, and 
which he continued to examine with apparent interest until three o'clock, when 
Mr. Kemmis and Mr. Bourne, the clerk of the Crown, arrived. 

The entire y, consisting of about 30 persons (many of whom, includin 
Mr. O'Connell and his two sons, wore prominently on their breasts the repea 
button) were then conducted down stairs to the learned Judge's library. 

Mr. O'Connell, on entering, shook hands with his Lordship, and the reeog- 
nizances having been read over by the hon, and learned gentleman, he took the 
necessary oath and subscribed them. Mr. John O'Connell having done like- 
wise, they acknowledged themselves bound in 1,000). each to abide their trial 
on the — preferred against them, which are conspiracy, sedition and ille- 
gally assembling. ae oe E 

e securities, Mr. Jeremiah Dunne (merchant), of No. lM, Fitzwilliam- 
Isquare; and Mr. Cornelius M’Loughlin, of 14, Fitzwilliam-place, acknow- 
themselves bound in 5001. each for Mr. O'Connell, and in 5001. each for 

Mr. John O’Connell, to abide their trial as aforesaid. 

Mr. O'Connell, having again shaken hands with the learned Judge, retired. 
He was loudly cheered in his exit from the house by a mob of persons who had 
tollowed his carriage from Merrion-square. J 

Mr. Pierce Mahony (just as Mr. O’Connell was retiring) complained that 
the depositions on which Mr. O’Connell was held to bail were not furnished 
to him, and handed in the following notice to the Crown Solicitor: — 

“Pursuant to an act of Parliament, 6th and 7th of William IV., I hereby 
require and demand to have copies of the examinations of the witnesses re- 
spectively upon whose depositions I have been this day held to bail; and I 
hereby offer payment of such reasonable sum for same as may be demanded 


for same 
“DANIEL O'CONNELL.” 
* Dated this 14th of Oct. 1843.” 


Mr. Kemmis said, that now that the parties had given bail for seo 
ance, they were entitled by the statutes to copies of the depositions, and, as a 
matter of course, they should have them. 

Mr. Mahony asked whether he could be informed of the names of the other 

rsons who were to be prosecuted ? 

Mr. Kemmis handed him a list of the names, which I have already written, 
having received them at an early hour of the day. 

All then withdrew. 

At 4 o'clock the tog letter from Mr. O’Connell was published in a 
third edition of the Weekly Freeman :— 

‘TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 
‘ Merrion-square, 14th October, 1843. 

‘Beloved Felllow-Countrymen,—I announce to you that which you will 

bear from other quarters—namely, that | have given this day baiJ to answer to 






a charge of ‘conspiracy and other misdemeanours,’ the first day of next term. 
I make this announcement in order to eee A Poors, cue and afl, Boole 
serve the strictest and most perfeet tranquillity. Any attempt to disturb the 
—_— peace may be most disastrous—certainly would be criminal and mis- 
chievous. 

*‘ Attend, then, beloved countrymen, to me. 

* Be not tempted by anybody to break the peace, to violate the Law, or to be guilty 
of any tumult or disturbance. The slightest crime against order or the public 
peace may ruin our beautijul, and, otherwise, trium cause. 

‘If you will, during this crisis, follow my advice, and act, as I entreat you 
to do, patiently, quietly, egally, { think I can p myself to you, that the pe- 
riod is not distant when our revered Sovereign will open the [rish Parliament 
in College-green. 

‘Every attempt of our enemies to disturb the progress of the re hitherto 
has had a direct contrary effec. THIS ATTEMPT WILLA FAIL, 
unless it be assisted by any misconduct on the part of the people. 

‘ Be tranquil, then, and we shall be triumphant. 

‘I have the honour to be your ever faithful servant, 


‘DANIEL O'CONNELL.’ 

















CHINA. 
PROCLAMATION. ' 


Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., G. C. B., her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotenti- 
ary, &c., &c. in China, has the gratification to announce, for the general in- 
formation and guidance of all the subjects of her said Majesty, that he has con- 
cluded and sealed with the High Commissioner, appointed by his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, the Emperor of China, to treat with him a commercial treaty, stipulated 
for in the definite treaty of peace, signed at Nankin on the 20th day of Au- 
gust, 1543, and the ratifications of which definite treaty of peace, have been 
lately exchanged under the signs manual and seals of her Majesty the Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland, &c., and his Majesty the Emperor of China. 

Her Britannic Majesty's Plenipotentiary, &c , now publishes the export and 
import tariff, and the regulations of trade, which have been after the most 
searching scrutiny and examination, fixed and finally agreed upon; and which 
tariff and regulations of trade are to be promulgated in Chinese, simultane- 
ously with this proclamation, accompanied by a proclamation on the part of 
the Imperial Commissioner, &c. 

Her Britannic Majesty's Plenipotentiary, &c., trusts that the provisions of 
the commercial treaty will be found in practice, mutually advantageous, bene. 
ficial, and just, as regards the interest, the honour, and the future augmented 
prosperity of the governments of the two mighty contracting empires, and 
their subjects ; and his Excellency most solemnly and urgently calls upon all 
subjects of the British crown, individually and collectively, by their allegiance 
to their sovereign, by their duty to their country, by their own personal reputa- 
tion, respect, and good name, and by the integrity and honesty which is due 
from them as men to the imperial rights of the Emperor of China, not only to 
strictly conform and act up to the said provisions of the commercial treaty, but 
to spurn, decry, and make known to the world, any base, unprincipled, and 
traitorous overtures which they, or their agents, or employees, may receive 
from, or which may be in any shape made to them, by any subject of China, 
whether officially connected with the government or not, towards entering into 
any collusion or scheme for the purpose of evading, or acting in contravention 
to, the said provisions of the commercial treaty. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, &c., will not allow himself to an- 
ticipate or suppose, that the appeal which he now makes to all her Mayesty’s 
subjects will be unheeded or overlooked, by even a single individual; but at 
the same time, it is his duty, in the responsible and unprecedented situation in 
which he has been placed in the course of events, to distinctly intimate that he 
is determined by every means at his disposal to see the provisions of the com. 
mercial treaty fulfilled by all who choose to engage in future in commerce with 
China, and that, in any case where he may receive well-grounded representa- 
tions from her Majesty's consuls, or from the Chinese authorities, that such 
provisions of the commercial treaty have been evaded (or have been attempted 
to be so) he will adopt the most stringent and decided measures against the 
offending parties; and, where his present powers may not fully authorize and 
sanction such measures as may seem to him fitting, he will respectfully trust 
that the Legislature of Great Britain will hold him indemnified for adopting 
them, in an emergency directly compromising the national honour, dignity, and 
good faith, in the estimation of the government of China, and the eyes of other 
nations. 

God save the Queen. 
Dated at Government House, at Victoria, 

Hong Kong, the 22d day of July, 1843. 

HENRY POTTINGER. 


GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS, 

With reference tothe preceding proclamation, &c., it is hereby notified, that 
the new system of trade will commence at Canton on the Ist day of the 17th 
month of the present Chinese year, (the 27th July, 1843;) and that from that 
day the Hong merchants monopoly and Consoo charges will cease and termi- 
nate. 

The other four ports of Amoy, Fucho-foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai, which, 
agreeably to the treaty of Nanking, are to be resorted to by British merchant 
vessels, cannot be declared to be open for that purpose, until an imperial edict 
to that effect shall be received from the cabinet at Peking. This edict is ex- 
pected to reach Canton early in the month of September, and immediate pub- 
lic notice will be given of its arrival. In the interim, measures will be taken 
for the appointment of consular officers, and their establishments, to the ports 
in question, in order that no unnecessary delay may take place in the com- 
mencement of trade at them; and merchants may make their arrangements 
accordingly. 

The following temporary appointments are made :— 

G. Trandescant Lay, Esq , to officiate as her Britannic Majesty's Consul at 
Canton. 

Robert Thom, Esq., joint interpreter and translator, who is at present station- 
ed at Canton, as the medium of communteation between her Majesty's Pleni- 
potentiary, &c. &c., and the Imperial Commissioner and other high Chinese 
officers, will assist in the capacity of interprete: in the Consular office. 

Messrs. Thomas 'T’. Meadows and Wm. Meredith, to act as clerks and as- 
sistants in the Consular office. 

By order. G. A. MALCOLM, 
Secretary of Legation. 
Dated at Government House, Victoria, 
Hong Kong, 22d day of July, 1843. 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL COMMISSIONER, &c. 


Keving, High Commissioner, &c. &e., Kekung, Governor-General, &c., and 
Shing-yuct-sei, Governor, &c., issue this proclamation, for the purpose of giv- 
ing clear information and commands. 

Whereas, when the English had last year ceased from hostilities, our august 
sovereign granted them commercial intercourse at Canton, and at four other 
ports, and was graciously pleased to sanction the treaty that had been concluded, 
the ratifications of that treaty have now therefore been exchanged, and com- 
mercial regulations have been agreed upon, and a tariff of duties, wherein all 
fees and presents are abolished, has been distinctly settled. These, as soon as 
the High Commissioner with the Governor-General and Governor, shall have 
received the replies cf the Board of Revenue, shall be promulgated, and shall 
become the rules to be observed in the various ports. The tariff of duties will 
then take effect with reference to the commerce with China of all countries as 
well as of England. 

Henceforth, then, the weapons of war shall for ever be laid aside, and joy 
and profit shall be the perpetual lot of all; neither slight nor few will be the 
advantages reaped by the merchants, alike of China and of foreign countries. 
From this time forward, all must free themselves from prejudice and suspicions, 
pursuing each his proper avocation ; and careful always to retain no inimical 
feelings, from the reeollection of the hostilities that have before taken plaee. 
For such feelings and recollections can have no other effect than to hinder the 
growth of a good understanding between the two people. 

With regard to Fuchow, Amoy, Ningpo, and Snanghai, the four ports 
which by his imperial majesty’s gracious permission are now newly opened for 
trade, it is requisite that the replies of the Board of Revenue should be receiv- 
ed, before the commerce of those ports should be actually thrown open. But 
Canton bas been a mart for Englieh trade, during mcre than two centuries past ; 
and therefore the new regulations having been decided upon, they ought at 
once to be brough: into operation ; that the far travelled merchants may not be 
any longer detamed in the outer seas, disappointed in all their anticipations. 
The High Commissioner, the Governor-General, and the Governor, have there- 
fore, in concert with the superintendant of customs, determined, in fulfilment 
of their sovereign's gracious desire to cherish tenderly men from afar, that a 
commencement shall be made with the opening of the port of Canton, under 
the new regulations, on the first of the seventeenth menth. The wishes of the 
merchants will thus, it is hoped, be met. 

The island of Hong Kong having been, by the gracious pleasure of his au- 





gust majesty, granted as a place of residence to the hea nation, the mer- 
chante of that nation, who will proceed from thence to the, various ports, will 
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be numerous ; and such vessels as they ma engage to 
fro, will therefore be required t0 li under noseettionions, bes accept 
engagement at fair and just rates. If, however, such passengers cony 
in the same boats. with the view of eveding the dues of goveroment fv = 
be subject to such fine as the law shall direct. Should merchants of Chine d ; 
sire to proceed to the island of Hong Kong aforesaid, to trade, they will be + 
quired only to report themselves in the next Custom-house, and to pay d oo 
on their merchandise according to the new tariff, obtaining a pass nolare they 
quit port to commence traffic. Avy who may desire to go and trade weidhess 
having requested such a pass, on discovery, shal! be dealt with as offenders of 
the laws against clandestine traffic, and against contumacious Visiting of the 
open seas. 
_ As to those natives of China, who, in past days, may have 
lish soldiery or others with supplies, and a vt a pin ad te 
quence, the High Comminsioner has obtained, from the good favour of his ay- 
gust sovereign, vast and boundless as that of heaven itself, the remission of 
their punishment for all past deeds; and anv such who may not yet have been 
brought to trial, are therefore no longer to be sought after ; while «il who ma: 
have been seized and brought before government are granted a free ment vd 
All persons of this class must then attend quietly to their avocations, with a 
diligent pursuit of everything that is good and right ; they need entertain no 
apprehension of being hereafter dragged forward, nor yield ia Consequence to 
any fears or suspicions. 
With reference to the arrangements which the High Commissioner and his 
colleagues have made in regard to duties, everything has been done with a sin- 
gle eyeto a just impartiality ; all merchants, then, whether of China or of for- 
eign countries, are called upon to consider the many pains that the High Com- 
missioner and his colleagues have taken, and by all means to abide inthe quiet 
pursuit of their respective callings, and in the enjoyment of so auspicious a 
peace. From henceforward amity and good will shall ever continue - and 
those from afar, and those who are near, shall perpetually rejoice together 
Such is the fervent hope of the High Commissioner and his colleagnes ; and 
in this hope they command implicit obedience to what is now thus especially 
promulgated. 
(A trne translation.) 
(Signed, ) J. ROBT. MORRISON. 
(A true copy. ) Chinese Secretary and interpreter. 
RICHARD WOOSNAM. 





CANADA. 

From the Kingston Chronicl>, Nov. 4. 

The division in the House of Assembly last evening on the seat of Govern- 
ment, shows plainly that the people of Upper Canada have no reason to expect 
that that body will protect their interests, and that of British connection on this 
most important question. The only remedy now left is an APPEAL TO THE 
THRONE, and we call upon the Electors of Upper Canada to meet in their 
several constituencies, and express their opinions to the Home Government - 
and let the constituents of the Thirteen members who have deserted the inter. 
ests of their Country be the first to meet. As Mr. Thorburn said in the course 
of the debate last night, it is useless for the Reformers of Upper Canada to 
contend with an organized body of French Canadian members, who follow 
their leader in all things ; but the Peopie of Upper Canada will be heard, aod 
we say to those who are now sowing the whirlwind—Beware! or you wil} 
reap the storm. ; 

Let no time be lost in expressing public opinion on this vital matter, and 
whatever the Representatives may do let the Electors show, that for the inter- 
ests of Upper Canada; for the interests of the British race destined to people 
this vast country ; for the interests of the British Government itself, the Seat 
of Government cannot with safety to those interests be removed to Lower 
Canada. 


THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 

The question of the Seat of Government was debated at great length on 
Thursday and Friday, and is now settled as far as the voice ot the Legislative 
Assembly is concerned. The debate was conducted throughout in a good 
spirit ; much better than we had expected. We have not attempted giving, in 
this paper, any of the speeches, as we have not had time to prepare them, and 
prefer giving them in our next number; some of them will be found interest 
ing, ‘The following are the Resolutions, Amendments, and Divisions, which 
took place upon the whole question :— 

Moved by Mr. Baldwin, seconded by Mr. Lafontaine. 


Ist. Resolved—That in the opinion of this House it is expedient that 
the Seat of Her Majesty’s Provincial Government for this Province should 
beat the city of Monireal. 

To which Mr. Harrison moved the following amendment. 

Mr. Harrison moves in amendment, that all after the word “That” in the 
said resolution, be expunged, andthatthe following be inserted instead:— 
This House representing so many and such various local and conflicting in- 
terests, is porsuaded that any decision which it may come to upon the question 
of establishing the Seat of Government in this Province, will be unsatisfactory 
to the great sections thereef, whose interests may be felt to be compromised 
thereby, and that in the opinion of this House the whole Province wi!l more 
cheerfully acquiesce in the signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure on the sub- 
ject, unfettered by any opinion of the Legislature. Seconded by Mr. Boulton, 
on which the Yeas and Nays were taken as follows :— 

Yeas.—Messrs. Boswell, Boulton, Cameron, Cartwright, Chesley, Cook, 
Duggan, Dunlop, Forbes, Harrison, Hopkins, Johnston, McNab, MeLean, 
Merritt, Morris, Rowell, Roblin, Henry Smith, Harmanus Smith, George 
Sherwood, Henry Sherwood, Steele, Stewart, Thompson, Thorburn, Watts, 
Williams, Woods.—29. 

Nays.—Messrs. Armstrong, Aylwin, Baldwin, Barthe, Berthlot, Biack, 
Bouthillier, Chabot, Child, Christie, Crane, Daly, Derbishire, De Witt, Dunn, 
Durand, Foster, Franchere, Gilchrist, Hale, Hamilton, Hincks, Holmes, 
Jobin, Jones, Judah, Kiilaly, Lacoste, Latontaine, Leslie, McCulloch, Don- 
ald, McDonald, J. 8. Macdonald, Moore, Morin, Neilson, Papineau, Parke, 
Price, Prince, Quesnel, Simpson, Small, Tasche, Taschereau, Turcotte, Tur- 
geon, D. B. Viger, L. M. Viger, Wakefield.—50. 

Mr. Thorburn then moved in amendment That allafter the word “ That” 
in the original resolution be expunged, and the following inserted :—It is the 
opinion of this House that tor the present Kingston is a proper and suitable 
for the site of the Provincial Government.—Seconded by Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Duggan moved an adjournment which was lost. 

Mr. H. Sherwood then moved an amendment, that the word “ Kingston” be 
expunged and the fullowing inserted :—some place within the limits of Upper 
Canada.—Seconded by Mr. Boulton, upon which the House divided, and the 
Yeas and Nays were taken as follows: 

Same division as on Mr. Harrison’s amendment—with the exception of Mr, 
Holmes, who was not present—and Messrs. Powell and Watts, who voted 
with the Nays. . . . 

The question being then put on Mr. Thorburn’s motion, the following 
division took place : : 

Yeas.—Messrs. Boswell, Boulton, Cameron, Cartwright, Chesley, Cook, 
Duggan, Dunlop, Harrison, Hopkins, Johnston, McNab, McLean, Merritt, 
Morris, Prince, Roblin, Henry Smith, Harmanus Smith, G. Sherwood, Steele, 
Stewart, Thompson, Thorburn, Williams, Woods.—26. 

Nays.—Messrs. Armstrong, Aylwin, Baldwin, Barthe, Berthelot, Black, 
Bouthillier, Chabot, Child, Christie, Crane, Daly, Derbishire, DeWitt, Dunn, 
Durand, Forbes, Foster, Giichrist, Hale, Hamilton, Hincks, Holmes, Jobin, 
Jones,Judah, Killaly, Lacoste, Lafontaine, Leslie, McCulloch, D. McDonald, 
J. 8. McDonald, Moore, Morin, Neilson, Noel, Papineau, Parke, Powell, 
Price, Quesnel, Simpson, Small, H. Sherwood, Tache, Taschereau, Tur- 
cotte, Turgeon, D. B. Viger, L. Viger, Wakefield, Watts—54. 

Mr. Cartwright then moved that aiter the word Resolved, in the original, the 
whole be expunged, and the following inserted: ‘ , 

That upon a matter of such great importance as the selection of a_place 
where the Seat of Government is permanently to be established for United 
Canada, attended as it must be by a large expenditure of public money, this 
House is unwilling to assume the responsibility of deciding the question, in- 
volving as it does many important questions, without a further ee 
of public opinion than has yet been declared, and therefore consider it woul , 
be an act of proper courtesy and respect to the intelligence of sy “tr 
Canada to appeal directly to them upon the question. Seconded by Mr. Sher- 
wood. Upon which the House divided as follows: . 

Yeas.—Boswell, Boulton, Cameron, Cartwright, Chesley, Cook, Duggan, 
Dunlop, Harrison, Hopkins, Johnston, McNab, McLean, Merritt, Robin, 
Henry Smith, Geo. Sherwocd, Henry Sherwood, Steele, Stewart, Thompson, 

illiams, Woods,—24. ile 
pS ped em Aylwin, Baldwin, Barthe, Berthelot, Bouthillier, oo 
bot, Christie, Crane, Daly, Derbishire, De Witt, Dunn, Durand, nag os 
ter, Franchere, Gilchrist, Hale, Hamilton, Hincks, Holmes, Jobin, er 
Judah, Killaly, Lacoste, Lafontaine, Leslie, McCulloch, D eg 
McDonald, Moore, Morin, Mortis, Noel, Papineau, Parke, Powell, ’ 
Prince, Quesnel, Simpson, Small, Hermanus Smith, Tache, Heres 
Thorburn, Turcotte, Turgeon, T B Viger, L M Viger, Wakefield, Wats, 
—4 


the Seat of Government to Montreal, the following division took place ; 
"Yeon -ideus. Armstrong, Aylwin, Baldwin, Barthe, Berthelot, Bouthile 


The question being then put on the Hon. Mr. Baldwin's main motion to re- — 
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: Child, Christie, Crane, Daly, Derbishire, De Wit, 
ath ered ~ woh Franchere, Gilchrist, Hale, Mamilton, Hincks, Ho 3 
Jobin, Jones, Juda Killaly, Lacoste, Lafontaine, Leslie, eee wo - 
AiePonald, J S McDonald, Moore, Morin, Noel, Papineau, Parke, Po u, 
Price, Quesnel, Simpson, Small, Tache, Taschereau, Turcotte, Turgeon, 

B. Viger, L M Viger, Wakefield, Watts,—51. 0 : 
‘Nays.—Messrs. Boswell, Boulton, Cameron, Cartwright, Chesley, Com, 
Duggan, Dunlop, Harrison, Hopkins, Johnson, McNab, Melaw, = ea 
Morris, Prince, Roblin, Henry Smi Hermanus Smith, Geo. Sherwood, 
Steele, Stewart, Thompson, Thorburn, illiams, Woods,—27 her M 
On second Resolution which is as follows:—* Resolved,— That upon rd a - 
esty, in the gracious exercise of her royal prerogative, giving directions wi he 
{ication of the Seat of the Provincial Government of this Province in the 
of Montreal, this House pledges itself to provide the necessary supply = o 
expenditure which may be expected to attend upon the establishment of U ‘ 

Seat of Government in that city,'—the same division took place as a ut ; 
the exception of Messrs. Boswell, Morris, Prince, Hermanus Smith, anc 
Thorburn, who voted in the affirmative, and Mr. Watts, who was hot _. 
Mr. Baldwin then moved the 3d Resolution as follows :-— Resolved,— Tha wg 
humble address be presented to her Majesty, embodying the foregoing Resolu- 


ui 


Du- 


“On which a division took place, which resulted in the same vote as 1D the ~~ 
resolution with the exception of Messrs. Boswell, Thorburn, ro, om 
Harmanus Smith, who voted with the yeas, and Mr. Chesley and Mr. Watts, 
were not present. ’ 
“Sr Baldwin then moved that a committee, consisting of Messrs. Baldwin 
Lafontaine and Small, be appointed to draft an Address on said Resolutic as 
and Mr. B. also gave notice of a motion to appoint a committee lo carty ey 
said Address to the Legislative Council for their concurrence. Ll 1 ' 
the struggle in the House of Assembly. And if it is again attemp x 
movted in the Council, as Mr. Baldwin seems to meditate, it will 3 - 
burst of indignant scorn from the working members of that body, whic Ww 
be felt by the Government, however much they may seem to despise -. : a be 
have not time to-day to analyse the votes in the Assembly —suif ce it stieed 
present to say that out of the Majority—9 are Executive ( ouncillors: _ 
to vote asthey have done or resign, and as many more holding offices of emolu- 
ment under the Government; and two members, Messrs. Mofiatt and Mur 
ney, who were known to be in favour of Kingston were not present—So thal 
leaving office-holders out of the question, there would be a bare majority of 4! 
RESIGNATION OF MR. MOFFATT. 

The Hon. Mr. Mofiatt (whose resignation of his seat in the Assembly we 
mentioned on Wednesday) has addressed the following letter to his constitu- 
ents. Mr. Moflatt’s resignation is a serious loss to the best interests of the 
Province, and every lover of his country must deeply regret the step he has 
felt himself bound to take. 

TO THE ELECTORS OF THE CITY OF MONTREAL. 

GentLemen,-—I have received from the Mayor of the city, a certified copy of 
the resolutions adopted at the meeting held in St. Ann’s Market, on Thursday, 
the 27th instant, on the subject of the Seat of Government ; and ihe meeting 
having been called by public requisition, | am bound to consider the resolu- 
tions as expressing the sense of the constitueney. 

By these resolutions the Members for the city are called upon to support the 
recommendations of the Provincial Administration to establish the Seat of 
Government in the City of Montrea!; and I gather from the Discussion that 
my opinion was known to be adverse to the proposition. pene: 

‘I have not failed to give to the call thus made the weight to which it isjustly 
entitled; but the further consideration of the subject has only confirmed my 

revious conviction that the removal of the Seat of Government from Upp i 
‘anada would operate against the well-working of the Act of Union; and re- 
tard, ifnot defeat its policy, which in accepting the invitation to represent you 
in Parliament, I pledged myself to endeavour to carry out. et 

For these reasons I regret that I cannot give my support to the Ministerial 
recommendation. : 

I feel that I should violate no principle or pledge by recording my vote on 
this question in accordance with these opinions, but in a matter of so much 
importance I am unwilling to do so in opposition to the wishes which you have 
deliberately expressed and signified to me, and I therefore resign into your 
hands the trust with which I have been honoured. 

I remain, 
Gentlemen 
Your obedient servant. 
G. MOFFATT. 
Kingston, Oct. 30, 1843. 
Correspondence of the Express. 
Kineston (Conada) Nov. 4, 1843. 


The long agony is over. The great question, the question, that has caused 


more excitement, than any that has arisen since the rebellion, has at last been | 


settled, at least as far as the House is concerned, and Lower Canada hereafter 
is to have the seat of Government, by the votes of twelve Upper Canada 
members in addition to the united delegation from LowerCanada. It may not 
be improper in a question of such vital impertance to the peace of the Province, 
to go a little into the history of this business, which has now become a strange 
conglomeration of local, national and political questions. Jord Sydenham im 
conformity with the assurances he had given to the members of the late Parlia- 
ment of Upper Canada, to establish the seat of his Government within the lim- 
its of that Province, selected this city as his capital, and two successive ses- 
sions were called at this place, without any one suspecting that it was only a 
temporary affair. But after the death of Lord Sydenham, and Sir Charles Ba- 
got called Lafontaine to the administration, La Fontaine determined on the re- 
moval of the Government to Lower Canada, where in the midst of a large 
French population he might completely establish a French ascendency. 

But it was difficult to bring about this resulit, as the location of the Govern. 
ment is purely a prerogative of the Crown, and Lord Stanley’s dispatch had 
been already published, which stated the ‘* Government had not selected 
Kingston without the most mature deliberation.” But La Fontaine, with the 
entire French vote, was a man not to be slighted in the new Cabinet, and after 
considerable negotiation with the Home Government, the question was refer 
red, by the Government, to the Provincia! Parliament for its opinion. This 
unfortunate sep of Lord Stanley was the cause of the strange and false posi- 
tion into which the affairs of Canada are at present brought. To have left the 
question an open one te the voluntary action of the House would make it a 
mere local question, an arraying Province against Province, which would have 
been a tie,42 to 42 But by making it a Cabinet questic™ he was sure of 
carrying it by the votes of some dozen members from Upper Janada, who held 
cfficee during the pleasure of the Government, and whose] ing depended up- 
on their voting according to orders. With these votes the neaeure has been 
carried after two days and two nights of the hardest legisla: ve fighting that I 
have ever witnessed. 

In this way the ministry obtained seven Upper Canada votes, besides the 
votes of five of their own number, which together with 40 members trom 
Lower Canada,gave them a majority of 24. One member from Lower Canada 
voted against the measure, and Mr. Moflatt, the richest Merchant in Montreal 
and representative of that city, resigned his seat, rather than, as he considered 


it all vote ror giving up the Government into the hands of the French habitans. | 


Still the battle was fought with more zeal,and earnestness,than I srpposed possi- 
ble, when the result was known beforehand. 


There was by no means an intention of letting a victory go by default. The 
ground was contested inch by inch, and the contest was keptup until the ac- 
cumlation of arguments, and the pent up fire and thunder had expended them- 
selves. 


General West, opened the debate, explaining the reasons for his being selected 
tc lead this measure. He was an Upper Canadian, his feelings and interests 
were in Upper Canada, and yet he supported this question because he con- 
scientously considered Montreal! as the proper place for the Capital of Cana- 
da. He explained the reasons for making this a Cabinet question and said as 
muc!; abvut his «conscience, and conscientions convictions as honest John 
Tyler ; and the resemblance appeared still more striking, when a Mr. Cart- 
wright got up and read from the Journals of the last House of Assembly of 
Upper Canada, a resolution introduced by Robert Baldwin ; insisting upon the 
seat of Government being placed in Upper Canada as a condition of the 
Mnion! Conscientious Ro rt Baldwin was followed by a Mr. Bouton, on 
the other side of the question,in a speech distinguished for nothing but its 
length. Mr. Harrison the late Secretary of State, moved an address to the 
Queen, against the removal of the seat of Government to Montreal, similar to 
one that had lately passed the Legislative Council, which was debated till 
eleven at night and lost by a majority of 26 votes. Atten o'clock next mom- 
ing the debate was resumed and continued without intermission til! 12 at night, 
when the main question was taken and decided by the majority I have already 
stated During the whole of this day’s proceedings there was more talent and 
_ displayed than I had supposed to be found inthe House. 

he Attorney General “ West”—the Inspector General McNab, Mr. Henry 
Sherwood, and Cartwright made very creditable speeches, and Mr. Irwin 
Johnson played the buffoon, as usual, although he dia not fail to make many 
a poor fellow appear ridiculous, and even Derbishire, who had so bravely en- 
dured the perils of a Spanish campaign, was not proof against Jennings’ rail- 
tery. He lost his eq um, while the House roared again at Jennings’ wit. 
La Fontaine and his men took little part in the debate, and seemed inclined to 


Mr. Robert Baldwin, Attorney-General of Upper Canada or the Attorney- 













important 

with the “after-part” that was enacted in the Council, when the resolutions 
came 7 forconcurrence. The Council had been engaged all day in discuss- 
ing the bill that had come up from the House, for securing the independence of 
Parliament It was opposed on the grounds that it interfered with the tof 
the Queen to call to Her Councils, whom she saw fit. Mr. Draper took the 
Jead of this discussion, and when | tell you that he seems two be a counterpart of 
Daniel D. Barnard, you will not be surprised that I fel: a great anxiety to be 
in two places at the same time. Mr. Draper’s voice is a little heavier than Mr. 
B’s, and in other respects he is not a whit behind the man heso closely resem- 
bles. He is confessedly the greatest Orator in Canada. On the ution of 
concurrence coming up, Mr. Morris, a leading member, pro} that it be 
returned to the House, on the ground that the Council had already — 
its opinion on this question, and that it was contrary to Parliamentary law to 
entertain the same subject a second time the same session. ‘This question was 
ably discussed by the mover, Mr. Prince, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. 
Draper and several other members. Upon this occasion, Mr. D. delivered a 
speech, that equalled the finest effort of “ the Albany Orator.” 

Betore taking the question, the Speaker, who is also the Vice Chancellor 
rose in his place and said that that resolution, for aconcurrence with the House, 
in the proposition for the removal of the Seat of Government, was so mani 
festiv illegal. that he had great trouble m his mind in relation to the course he 
onght to pursue, and he had much to regret ‘that the Governor had not com- 
plied with his r quest, and put an abler men in his place.’ He has, however, 
come to the conclusion, that if the majority insisted, he should put the motion to 
consider the resolution. The new batch of Councillors created in Lower 
Canada, voted down Mr. Morris’ motion, and on the resolution coming up to 
consider the resolution of concurrence on Monday next, it was carried in 
the affirmative. Whereupon Mr. Morris rose and inquired, if it was the de- 
cision of the chavr, that he will entertain this resolution. The Speaker replied, 
“that 1 was the decision of the majority.” Mr. Morris then said he must pro- 
test inthe most solemn manner against this proceeding, ‘ook his hat, made his 
bow to the Speaker, and left the Chamber, followed by twelve other members 
of the Council from Upper Canada, leaving Irvin and aman of the name of 
Goodhue, as the only Councillor from Upper Canada. 

The Council immediately edjoumed and it is understood that the Speaker 
willnot resume the chair. What the next movement on the board will be, 1 
will duly inform you, and I will leave this letter open till Monday for that pur- 
pose. Mr. Draper and several other members went immediately on board the 
steamer and returned home, but whether the whole fourteen intend to secede I 
shall learn before this closing letter. The city is in a state of excitement 
little less than if it was on the point of being bombarded, or was in a state of 
siege. This Saturday evening, a party has just gone up the street, armed with 
tin-horns, &¢., to serenade some one But there is no probability of a disturb- 
ance of the peace, for some 2000 red coats would prove troublesome custom 
ers to deal with. 

Monday, Nov.6. The Council met this morning and continued in secret 
session for about an hour, when it adjourned. It was understood that the 
speaker Mr. Jameson informed the council, that he had prevailed upon the Go 
vernor to accept his resignation, and that he was no longer speaker. The 


speaker, adjourned. 

Mr. Murray who beat Attorney General Baldwin last summer, in the County 
of Hastings and had his Election set aside to gratify Mr. Baldwin's feelings, 
has again been elected for the same county, and is to come down with his cir 
tificate of election accompanied by some 300 freeholders of that county. 

Yours, Ww. 





ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War- Office, Oct. 13.— 1st Reg. Life Guards—Cornet Jas. Macnaghten Hogg 
from 4th Light Dragoons, to be Corn. and Sub Lieut., v. Colston, who exch. ; 
Oct. 13. Ist Reg , rented Airy C. C. W. Sibthorp to be Capt. by pur., v. 
Peel, who retires ; Corn. Wm. de Cardonnel Greaves E!msall to be Lieut. by 
pur. v. Sibthorp; H. Croft, Gent. to be Corn by pur., vice Elmsall; Oct. 13 
2d Reg. Drags.—Assist.-Surg. J. R. Brash, M. D. from the St. Helena Reg , 
to be Assist.-Surg., v. Wedderburne, who resigns; Oct 13. 4th Reg. Light 
Drags.—Corn. E. Colston, from Ist Life Guards, to be Cornet, v. Hogg, who 
exch.: Oct. 13. 8th Reg. Lt. Drags.—Lieut. H. F. Cust, from 25th Ft. to be 
Lieut. by purch. v. Haffenden, who rets.; Oct.13. 9th Reg. Ft.—Ens. F. P. 
Lea to be Lieut. without pur., v. Layard, appointed to 38th Foot; Sec. Lieut. 
R. O'Connor, from 60th Ft., to be Ens. v. Jennings, who exch 17th Foot— 
Lieut. W. W. Johnson, from half-pay 41st Ft., to be Lieut., v. Harvey, prom. 
20th Ft.—Ens. H. Murray to be Lieut. without pur., vice Adlercron, deceased. 
A. Beatty, Gent. to be Ens., v. Murray. 25th Ft.—Ens. G Bent to be Lieut. 
by pur., v. Cust, appointed to 8th Lt. Drags. Ens C. Dowson, from 90th Ft., 
to be Ensign, v. Bent. 29th Foot —Lieut. H. G. Colvill, from 39th Ft., to be 
Lieut., v. Corcoran, appointed Paymaster of 46th Ft. 34th Ft.—Lieut. F. Duff 
to be Capt. by pur., v. Lee, who rets. Ens. J. Maxwell to be Lieut. by pur., 
v. Duff D M. Fyfe, Gent. to be Ens. by pur, v. Maxwell. 35:h Ft.—Serg.- 
Maj H. S. Bowman to be Adjut (with rank of Ens.], v. Wheatstone, deceased. 
38th Fc.—Lieut A. Layard, from 9th Foot, to be Lieut, vice C. H. Fitzgerald, 
cashiered by the sentence of a Gen. Court. Martial, 44th Ft.—Lieut. W C. 
Mollan to be Capt. by pur., vice Half hide, who rets. Ensign L. H. Scott to be 
Lieut. by pur., v. Mollan. J. S. Howard, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., vice Scott, 
50th Ft.—G. W. M. Lovett, from half-pay 26th Foot, to be Lieut., vice Smith, 
appointed to 25th Ft. 60th Ft.—Ens. G. B. Jennings, from 9th Ft., to be Sec. 
Lieut., v. O'Connor, who exch. 67ih Ft.—V. Webb, Gent., to be Assistant- 
Surgeon, vice Blakeney, app. to Royal Canadian Rifle Reg. Thst Ft.—C. E 
Watson, Gent. to be Ensign by pur., v Otway, app. to Scots Fusilier Guards 
Assistant-Surgeon A. M’Grigor, from Royal Canada Rifle Reg. to be Surgeon, 
v. Wilson, dec. 84th Ft.—Lieut. C. A. Halfhide, from 49th Ft., to be Lieut. 
v. Bamford, app. Paymaster of 59th Ft. 85th Ft.—Lieut. T. E. Knox to be 
Adjt., v. Patterson, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 86th Ft.—Lieut. Chas. 
Darby, from 2d Ft., to be Lieut., v. Morrow, app. Quartermaster of 57th Foot 
87th Ft.—Sec. Lieut. R. L. Turner, to be First Lieut. without pur , v. Faunt, 
dec. A. H. Quartley, Gent., to be Sec. Lieut., v. Turner. 90th Ft.—J.A 
Butler, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Dowson, app. to 25th Ft. 91st Ft —Lieut 
J, Christie to be Capt. by pur., v. Blackwell, who rets. Ens. G. D. Cochrane 
to be Lieut. by pur. v. Christie. J.T. Bethune, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. 
Cochrane. 7th Ft.—H G Woods, Gent. to be Ens. without pur., vice Kelly, 
who resigns. Rifle Brigade—Sec. Lieut. J R Glyn to be First Lieut. by pur 
v Morrice, who rets. 3d W.1. Reg.—Lieut. F W Lane, from 49th Foot, to be 
Capt. by pur. v Tighe, who rets. Royal Canadian Rifle Reg —Assistant-Sor- 
geon E H. Blakeney, from 67th Foot, to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice M'Grigor, 
app. to 7ist Ft. St. Helena Reg.—J Mullins, Gent. to be Assistant-Surgeon, 
v Brush, app. to 2d Dragoons 

Memorandum—The date of the Commission of Captain Charles Vereker, in 
the 27th Foot, to be 4th June, 1842, instead of 17th August, 1838. 

Office of Ordnance, Oct. 12.—Royal Reg. of Artillery —Major-General Sir T. 
| Downman, K C H, to be Colonel-Commanéant, v Lieut.-Gen. Beevor, dec. 

Office of Ordnance, Oct. 16.— Royal Reg. of Artillery—Second Captain J M 
| Savage to be Capt., v Sir H Chamberlain, Bart., dec.; First Lieut. i Murray 
| to be Second Capt., vice Savage; Sept. 9. Second Lieut. E B Hamley to be 
| First Lieutenant, vice Murray ; September 15. 

Memorandum—The date of First Lieutenant J D Shakespear has been al- 
tered to “th September, 1543. 


Corps of Royal Engineers—Sec. Lieut. C Sim to be First Lieut. v Jenkin, 
deceased ; Sept. 11. Second Capt. T Hore to be Capt. v Burt, retired on full 
pay ; First Lieut. G A Bennett to be Second Capt. v Hore; Second Lieut. F 
|C Hassard to be First Lieutenant, vice Bennett; Oct. 1 

War-Office, Oct. 6—4t Light Drags—Cornet J H W Jones, from half-pay 
2ist Light Drags, to be Cornet without pur; J M Hogg, Geut, to be Cornet by 
pur, v Jones, who retires; Assistant-Surg. J Mare, M D, from 7th Foot, to be 
Assistant-Surg, v Pitcairn, promoted on the Staff. Sth Ft—Capt G 8 Jenkin. 
son, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt, vice G J Huband, who exch. 7th 
Foot—T M Santer, M D, to be Assist-Sorg, v Mure, app to 4th Light Drags. 
15th Ft—G J Walmsley, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v De Montenach, promoted. 
16th Ft—Assist-Surg B U Hamilton, M D, from the Staff, to be Assist Surg v 
Dowse, who exch. 58th Ft—T M Philson, M D, to be Assistant-Surg. 65th 
Ft—Gent Cadet J H E Elwes, from Royal Mil Col, to be Ens, by pur, v Calder, 
who rets. 67th Ft—Lieut J Porterto be Capt, by pur, ¥ Davie, who rets; Ens 
J Sivewright to be Lieut, by pur, vy Porter; W B Ford, Geni, to be Eos by pur, 
v Sivewright. 76 Ft—Ens W H Barton to be Lieut, by pur, v Saunders, who 
rets; J C Mmnitt, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Barton. h Ft—J Borthwick, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, ¥ Gordon, whu rets. Rifle s6IT W Hale 
to be Capt, by pur, y Young, who rets; Second Lieut P C B Hamilton te be 
First Lieut, ¥ fais. C E B Baldwin, Gent, to be Second Lieut, by pur, vice 
Hamilton. Hospital Staff—Assistant-Surg G K Pitcairn, M D, from 4th Light 
Drage, to be Staff Sorg of the second class, v Baird, deceased ; Assistant-Surg 
R R Dowse, from 16th Ft, to be Assistant-Sargeon to the Forces, v Hamilton, 
who exchanges. 

Memor+odum—The Christian names of Second Lieuten. Parker, of the 60:h 
Foot, are W. Biddulph. 

Exratum in the Gazette of Sept 29—Fer Capt L Tallon, from 41st Foot, to 








pein te as a sort of dog cut dog aflair, while 
quietly poc the spoil. 

ut if the ings ol thefHouse were intensely interesting during the dis- 
cussion of question, they sank into insignificance com 


protest of the 13 was entered upon the Journal, when the council, having no | 
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be Capt in the 824 Foot, ¥ Maydwell, who exchanges, read L Talle 
Foot, to be Capt in 82d Foot, vce Maydwell, whe endeanga: moun Some a 
Office of Ordnance, Oct. 5 —Royal ee of Artillery—Seeond Lieut J 





D Shakespear to be First Lieutenant, vice L. Wynne, deceased 





iialitingheimmmanios — 
Married, on the 2d instaai, at Grace Charoh Poug b eed 
James Heard, of Moray, Scotland, ie Eliza Wikon, Be Ree Yor’, ow Ser. Be, 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 « 108 1.2. 
yay leh! 
SHB ALBIOIW 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1843. 
Accounts from England up to the 19th ultimo, brought by the Royal Mail 
steamer arrived at Boston, reached this city on Monday last, At last Govern- 
ment has found it necessary to take vigorous measures for the suppression of 
Mr. O'Connell's monster Repeal meetings, and for bringing to wrial the arch 
agitator himself, and his chief associates. The immediate cause of this de- 
termination Was a@ programme issued for a repeal meeting at Clontarf, wear- 
ing all the appearance of garrison orders, and couched in the express terme 
of military usage. The document will be found among our extracts, with 
the proclamation issued in consequence by the Lord Lieutenant and his coun- 
sel. It had immediately the desired effect; the agitator quailed before the 
authoritative voice of the law, called his commitiees together, told them that 
nothing remained but to obey the law, and that the meeting must not be held. 
Ministers followed up the proclamation by issuing warrants for the arrest 
of Mr. O'Connell, his son John O'Connell, Richard Barrett, proprietor of the 
Pilot, Thomas M'Kay, Thomas Steele, and Dr, Gray, proprietors of the Free- 
man’s Journal, Rev, Peter James Tyrrell, Rev. James Turney, and Charles 
Javan Daffy, proprietors of the Nation, on the charge of conspiracy and other 
misdemeanours. The two first immediately appeared and gave the required 
bail, and the others have expressed their readiness to do the same, A copy 
of the warrant will be found in another place, and we see it stated thai the ar- 
rests are based on the proceedings of the repeal association, and on language 
held at the monster meeting at Mullaghmast, where a Government reporter 
for the first time attended. 

















Again Mr. O'Connell has met these proceedings with exhortations to his 
followers to obey the law and preserve the peace 

However much many have heretofore blamed the apparent indifference of 
ministers to the seditious proceedings going on in Ireland, to the hatred 
inculcated against the Imperial Government and to the Englis . 
| ple, yet all must admit that the error, if any, was on the Paper sy 
proceeded from a well-ineant desire to avoid extremities,—even nom, it is 
gratifying to perceive that constitutional measures are only resorted to, and if 
these bring with them, as we tear they will, perplexities and delay, the resolu- 
tion of the Goverment to put down agitation is made sufficiently apparent by 
them, and justifies the conviction that if the ordinary powers of the law are sot 
sufficient to appease the lamentable itritation which has so long prevaile in 

Ireland, Ministers are prepared to resort to eatraordinary measures either yn 
their own responsibility or under the sanction of Parliament. 

An imposing display of force was made by the Government whilst the meas- 
ures relerred to were in execution, but happily there was no occasion for its use, 
and the public Uanquillity was in no one instance disturbed, 

We receive also by this arrival intelligence of the ratification of the treaty 
of peace between Great Britain and the Chinese Empire, and evident indica- 
tions on the part of both Governments to carry out its provisions in a proper 
spirit, By the English no desire is shown to appropriate any particular ad- 
vantages to itself, and by the Chinese the concessions made in their tariff are 
ofa very liberal character. The free intercourse allowed between China 
and Hong Kong will probably lead w the ‘concentration of foreign trade 
at the latter place, which all along seems to have been a great object with the 
English Government 

The Calcutta papers give a detailed account of the captare of another of the 
Ameers of Scinde, Shah Mahomet, by a detachment of the forces under Ge- 
neral Napier, Sickness still prevailed among the troops at Hyderabad, but not 
to the same extent that it had done. 

Her Majesty has appointed three Commissioners to inquire into the present 
state of the laws as administered in South Wales which regulates the turnpike 
roads and also into the circumstances which have led to the recent acts of 
violence and outrages in certain districts of that country. An occasional out- 
break of Rebecea and her daughters still takes place, but the presence of the 
military and large detachments of the London police prevents any severe dis- 
turbance of the public peace 

The last quarterly account of the Revenue made up to October, we are 
happy to say, presents the most gratifying results. ‘The whole net revenue of 
the year exceeds by 4,076,3461. that of last year, and the last quarter gives a 
material fhcrease in the excise —the best gauge of the prosperity of the country. 
The accounts also from the large shipping ports, the manufacturing and mining 
districts, speak of a continued and material improvement in the general aspect 
of affairs, and the indications from all parts of Great Britain are such as must 
give great satisfaction to every one who feels as an Englishman for the pros- 
perity of his country. 

We may and en passant that contrary to the predictions of the friends of the 
new system of postage, there is a material falling off in the post office depart- 
ment during the last two quarters, 

The death of Mr. G. Wool, M. P., who, when Lord Mayor, made himself 
so conspicugus in the Queen Caroline aflair, having caused a vacancy in the 
representation of the city of London, two candidates—Mr. Baring in the Con- 
servative interest, and Mr. Pattison in the Opposition—are polling the Livery- 
men with great vigour. ‘The result we shall learn by the next arrival. 

The Duke of Bordeaux has arrived in England. His visit seems chiefly 
confined to the Roman Catholic nobility, and he will probably not visit London 
unless it be incognito. The Grand Duke Michael of Russia was in London, 
and had visited her Majesty, who had appointed one of the grooms in waiting 
to attend upon his Highness during his stay in England. 

The Rev. Dr. Bowstead, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, died at Clifton 
wells, near Bath, on the 11th ultumo. It is rumoured that the vacant mitre 
will be given to Dr. Wynter, President of St. John’s College, Oxford, and now, 
for the fourth year in succession, Vice Chancellor of that University, 

The Bishop of Newfoundland has been translated to the vacant Bishopric of 
Jamaica. The diocese of Newfoundland becomes vacant. 

The Paris Moniteur contains a series of reports addressed by Marshal 
Bugeaud to the French Minister of War, giving a detailed statement of the 
military operations in Algeria, daring the preceding fortnight. Abdel Kader 
is still in the field, and though routed by the French divisions in the open plains, 
still makes a bold stand in his mountain fastnesses. 

The Paris opposition journals express great alarm at the rapidity with which 
the fortifications of Paris are being made. They say, and it appears to us 
justly, that the most necessary works of internal improvement ate allowed 
languish, while the activity of the government is solely displayed im the execd- 
tion of the fortifications of Paris, and that already the capital is surrounded 
with a girdle of bastions, and of mounds of earth extending over 2500 yards, 
and protected by 20 citadels, and that in a time of profound peace. 

The vexatious measures taken by the Grand Inquisitor against the Israelite 
community at Aneona, has been suspended by an order from Rome. There 
is still considerable ferme tin the public mind throughout the Papal states, 
and it is said the French government has strongly urged oa His Holiness the 
necessity of making some concession to the people, in order to avoid the inter- 


The revolutionary movement in Greece was developing itself with perfect 
order and regularity. Adhesions from the provinces were daily sent in, and 
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no differences had arisen in any parts of the country. The pilaichees who 
were marching on Athens, had halted on bearing of the success of the revolu- 


hon 


itis hoped that the meeting of the Cortes of Spain would bring tranquillity 


to the country. Most of the elections have taken place, and it is said the result 
will give the present administration a considerable majority. Barcelona and 
Saragossa still continue, however, in arms against the provisional government: 
At Cadiz and Seville the greatest excitement prevailed, and both places were 
under the operation of martial law. At Almeira a pronunciamicnto had taken 
place successfully, and the new junta had proclaimed the constitution of 1837 
and the central junta. Narvaez still retains his power in Madrid, by the aid 


of the military. 


We last week took occasion to notice some particulars of the death of the 
unfortunate Duke d’Enghien, which, coming from the source they did, seemed 
deserving of serious consideration. We to-day give, in an interesting review 
of anew work,under the head of Conremporary Histoxy, a ful) account of the 
extraordinary circumstances connected with the death ofhis father, the Prince de 
Conde, ard his liaison with the notorious Madame de Feucheres. We should 
not do justice to our convictions, if we did not express our positive disbelief in 
the suspicions, which would attach to Lows Philippe any instrumentality in the 
circumstances which caused his death. 


CANADA. 


Events of a memorable character are passing in Canada. The question on 
removing the seat of Government to Montreal has been productive of all the 
dissensions and discords that were anticipated. The French party has pre- 
vailed and carried the measure, as will be seen from our extracts, throug! the 
lower House by a large majority; but that, nevertheless, is not a fair criterion 
of public opinion in the United Province. It isa French measure and sup- 
ported by the French party, for party purposes ; hence all the French members 
voted for it ina body. Of the upper Canadian members, many held public 
offices, and were influenced by the Cabinet, in which the will of Mr. Lafon. 
taine is all powerful. ‘The result, then, is not a fair exposition of the public 
sentiment among the British population. That Upper Canada has been un- 
fairly dealt by, no one questions, and the effects will be long felt ; felt, too, by 
the best friendsof England. ‘The ministers at home, by putting this important 
question at the disposal of Mr. Lafontaine and the French, have exhibited 
another instance of their fatal policy—fatal in the worst sense of the 
word, because it is injurious to the cause of British supremacy. They have 
again sold their friends to buy their enemies. 

That many of the British members have betrayed their trust, and voted 
against the opinions of their constituents, seems to be generally believed, but 
there is one brilliant exception, namely, Mr. Motiatt of Montreal, who resigned 
his seat rather than vote against his feelings, although representing the city to 
which the Seat of Government is to be removed. We have given‘among our 
extracts the address of this gentleman to his constituents; it is a model of 
good taste, good sense, and high and honourable sentiment. Surely the policy 
that drives such a man from the legislative councils of the country cannot be 
a good one. 

But, although the French carried their measure in apparent triumph through 
the House of Assembly, they found more sturdy materials in the Legislative 
Council. In that body a short tise since, ten resolutions were passed opposing 
the measure; but the majority has since been swamped by the addition of 
several new members;—that is to say, new peers have been created to throw 
the majority into the opposite scale, and the scheme has succeeded on the first 
vote, namely, upon the question—whether the same subject could be brought 
before the house in the same session a second time, having been finally dis- 
posed of and rejected previously? ‘The advocates for constitutional rights 
and parliamentary usage refused to admit the same subject a second time 
to discussion ; but as the new peers outnumbered their opponents, their argu. 
ments were of no avail. On being overruled, the Hon. Mr. Mozris rose and 
protested against the proceedings, and ultimately bowed to the Speaker and 
left the house, declaring that he could no jonger participate in such acts. 
Twelve other members immediately followed his example, viz., Messrs. De 
Blaquiere, Ferguson, Crooks, Sherwood, Hamilton, Draper, McDonald, A. 
Frazer, Washburn, M’Kay, Dickson and Macauley. The Speaker also, in 
putting the question, declared his opinion that the proceeding was unconsti- 
tutional, and that if sustained by the majority of the Council he could no 
longer consent to occupy the chair. The general debate on the main ques- 
tion was fixed for the 9th, and the House adjourned, There is little doubt 
that Mr. Jameson will resign the Speakership. 

This spirited step on the part of the thirteen members resembles that taken 
by the Duke of Wellington and the Conservative peers on the reform bill, 
who on that occasion walked out of the house and permitted a turbulent party 
to take their own course, 

Such a state of things awakens in the mind the most serious apprehensions. 
When we look at the names of the Dissentients, we see those who] are emi- 
nent for abilities, character, and influence—men who are the upholders of the 
Queen's authority—men whose interests are bound up in the welfare of the 
country, and who are among the staunchest friends of British connexion. Can, 
we repeat, the policy be good that drives such men from the public service? 
It is not the mere matter of holding the parliamentary sessions, and establish- 
ing the seat of the executive authority at this place or that, that is involved in 
this measure ; it is a matter that carries with it the great question of English or 
French supremacy for the future. Such was the principle involved when Sir 
Charles Bagot yielded himself up to the Baldwin and Lafontaine coalition, 
which ejected Mr. Ogden, Mr. Sherwood and others from the cabinet; men 
of undoubted loyalty, and the unflinching supporters of the Crown. Let us 
see how many have been sacrificed to this shrine of French domination. Be- 
sides the gentlemen just named there are Mr. Harrison, Mr. Cameron, Mr. 
Moffatt, thirteen legisiative councillors, together with the speaker! These are 
already immolated. How many mere victims are to be dragged to the political 
scaffold for execution? 

It will be asked, what was the urgency of this measure that has thus caused 

such agitation and excitement?) Why, in truth, none. In the matter of the 
British Reform Bill there was a popular frenzy created, which made it danger. 
ous to refuse what was demanded. Popular clamour and popular violence 
had proceeded to such an extent, that nothiug short of bloodshed could have re- 
sisted it: even the Whig ministers were alarmed at the effects of their own 
system ; and it was to prevent a fatal catastrophe that the Duke of Wellington 
and the Conservatives yielded to the personal request of the King, and with- 
drew further opposition. But the affair in Canada is not a question of this 
sort; there was no necessity for mooting it, as it was not connected with, or 
depending upon, any national or colonial grievance ; and we are freeto say, that 
the policy in Downing Street, which has permitted, and even stirred up this 
strife, is deserving the severest reprehension. The do-nothing system of the 
Cabinet in permitting everything to settle itself, and work out its own ends, 
may be very comfortable to the incumbents, but they may rest assured that 
they are laying a foundation on which the independence of these colonies will 
ere long be built. We cannot imagine what are the feelings of a government 
when it sees its best friends, its best interests, and staunchest supporters, day 
by day torn from it. Is there nothing due to the feelings and principles of 
faithful servants of the Crown? Does the Crown of England owe nothing to 
the Canadian loyalists? Who suppressed the rebellions of 1837-81 the loy- 
alists, a race now insulted, traduced, and persecuted. Would the sceptre of 
England have been preserved by the Frenchmen of Lower Canada? No! 
Then why sacrifice Britons to their vengeance? Sir Robert Peel, not only as 
a statesman, but as a gentleman, is bound to step forward and protect the Bri- 
tish race from the wrath of their epemies, and to insist that a system of policy 
be pursued at the colonial office that shal! render them some justice. 


PARK THEATRE. 

We have little of novelty to record this week. Mr. Forrest has followed up 
the list of characters so lately sustained by Mr. Macready, but, we regret to 
say, not with the same brilliant results to the treasury of the theatre. 

It is useless, at this day, to enter into any elaborate critique of performances 
so well known as Mr. Forrest's. Yet his Hamlet and Macbeth requires a 
passing notice at our hands, placed as they have been in such close juxtaposi- 
tion with Mr. Macready’s. Of all the range of the acted drama, we conceive 
none to be more complex and difficult t» sustain than Hamlet,—hence it hag 
been well observed that before an actor can efficiently embody this exquisite 
creation, he becomes too old to personate the youthful prince. It is stated that 
John Kemble was eleven years in studying the character, previous to adven- 
turing its representation before a London audience: how perfect that embodi- 
ment was, those only who witnessed the performance can realise. That mix- 
ture of philosophy and feeling, of trifling and decision, of love and hatred, of 
craft and sincerity, of contempt and admiration, of apathy and deep sensibility, 
and that one pervading feeling of love for his murdered father and melancholy 
for his loss—which tax the actor’s powers to the fullest development, must 
render its perfect personation almost impossible, by any actor, except by one 
gifted with both physical and mental qualifications of the highest order of ex- 
cellence, ‘To say that Mr. Forrest fully surmounted these difficulties would 
be saying what we, as honest chroniclers of the drama, cannot assert. The 
very peculiarities of Mr. Forrest's style renders Hamlet, in his hands, one of 
his least effective parts. There are beauties,we confess. His play scene and 
his subsequent interview with his mother are intensely wrought up, and not 
the least of the merits of the latter scene is the struggle between the natural 
affection for his guilty parent, and the duty he owes tu his murdered sire—but 
in those refined and ever-changing subtleties of the part, which we have enu- 
merated, the Hamlet of Mr. Forrest is wanting in the delineation. Still it is a 
performance of considerable merit, and evidently the result of close study, 
His Macbeth is again one of those unequal! parts that exposes this distinguished 
tragedian to impartial criticism. The prominent points are well developed by 
Mr. Forrest, the strong passages are rendered with terrific energy—but the 
feeble, vacillating and yet ambitious character of the guilty thane, are not dis- 
tinctly embodied, so as to form the groundwork of the performance. We 
think Mr. Forrest’s acting has undergone a change, which we fear is not for 
the benefit of his popularity. It has become laboured, and at times artificial. 
His tremendous energetic bursts of passion, are equally great, but 
they are Jess frequent, and when contrasted with the extremely subdued 
tone he adopts through most of his performances, the transitions are too strik- 
ing in their contrast ; and thus the keeping of the whole is to a certain extent 
destroyed. We prefer the flashings of his genius, gushing at it was wont to do 
free and unfettered, to the measured and elaborate style he now so usually 
adupts,and we will venture to assume that this is the general opinion even of his 
warmest admirers. His Lear, on Wednesday evening, was given more in the 
former fresh and vigorous mode of his earlier performances, and appeared to 
arouse all the enthusiasm which usually accompanied Mr. Forrest’s efforts. In 
noticing Macbeth and Lear, we must not omit doing justice to Mr. Wheatley, 
in the characters of Macduff and Edgar; they were above mediocrity, and well 
deserved the applause so liberally awarded by the audience. We believe Mr. 
Wheatley has only to pursue a course of close study, to become an ormmament 
to his profession. 

We are not in the secrets of the Park management, but we fear that without 
a strong effort, Mr. Simpson cannot sustain the tide of popular interest, which 
had returned in fresh vigour to this long-established favourite of the public. 
We learn Mr. Hackett is engaged, and intends reviving the sterling comedy of 
the Man of the World, having studied the part of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant 
with great care, but we would recommend further attractions. Why not join 
Booth and Wallack in a series of popular piays, until the arrival of the 
Keeleys, or the return of Mr. Macready. Henry IV., with Hackett, Booth, 
and Wallack, would be a treat to every lover of the legitimate drama, and, we 
doubt not, would tell well for the treasury department. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

The diary of a week at this temple of Momus, is the record of a season. 
Crowded, or at least respectable houses, nightly greet the manager’s 
eye. During the past week, Mitchell has been running Ais round of 
“ Shakspearian characters,” in which he is certainly unique, and, what is 
seldom to be tolerated in the theatrical hemisphere, he has contrived to make 
“two suns” shine harmoniously in the same horizon. Holland divides the 
palm with him in his comicalities, and we doubt not to their mutual benefit ; 
at least the audience are the gainers, for they seem to enjoy the coalition with 
infinite zest. Yet we woul’ suggest that a little novelty might be acceptable, 
“toujours perdrix,” is an O.., but pithy proverb, which we are sure is not 
forgotten by Mr. Mitchell. 





Bowery Tuearre.—This establishment still continnes to be nightly crowd- 
ed. In addition, the spectacle of ‘‘ Napoleon,” Norman Leslie, and Mazeppa 
have been brought out, each of which dramas, with “ Napoleon,” makes up a 
very liberal share of entertainment for one evening. Mr. De Bar the stage- 
manager took a benefit on Wednesday evening, and was welcomed by numer- 
ous friends, who took this «>psrtunity of evincing the respect entertained for 
his merits, which are of no mean order. After the representation on Thursday 
evening, the spectacle of ‘ Napoleon” was withdrawn to make way for other 
novelties. —— 

The Democratic Review for this month contains, among much other valu- 
able matter, an eloquent and able article on Froissart's Chronicles, from the 
pen of Major Davezac. Our limits do not permit us to give it entire, but we 
have extracted from it a refutation of the charge of partiality to the English, so 
often brought by French historians against Froissart, which, we venture tothink, 
will be read with much interest. 

Lavies Tea Party.—By reference to their advertisement it will be 
found that the ladies of the Daily Infant School, attached to the “ Mission 
Church of the Holy Evangelists,” purpose holding a Ladies Tea Party at 
Niblo’s Saloon, on Tuesday evening, Nov. 2ist. This kind of charitable en- 
tertainment has been so eminently successful in Brooklyn, that the ladies of 
the Infant School have determined that their friends, and the public generally, 
should not want a similar opportunity of spending an agreeable evening as 
well as having the truly pleasurable enjoyment of serving the purposes of 
Charity. The spirited manner in which these ladies, already prominent in 
the cause of benevolence, have taken this matter in hand reflects on them the 
highest credit : and their object has been much furthered by Mr. Niblo, who, 
we understand, has displayed his usual liberality on such occasions. 


Amongst our advertisements will be found the card of Mr. Jno. S. Hows 
professor of Elocution. This gentleman is already so favourable known in 
this city as a chaste reader and graceful elocutionist, that it would be a work of 
supererogation on our part to do more than point to his present place cf resi- 
dence. 

Max Bourer.—The concert of this celebrated Violoncellist on Monday 
hext, the 13th inst., at the Washington Hotel, cannot fail to attract a numerous 
audience. Now that the uncommon talent of this gentleman has become gen- 
erally known and appreciated in this country, the anxiety to hear him will but 
increase with every occasion of his appearance before the public. 

We anticipate for him on Monday evening next a most brilliant assembly, 
and those who have not yet heard his extraordinary performance on the violon- 
cello, will do well to embrace this opportunity, as Max Bohrer immediately 
proceeds to Havana and Mexico. To those who have not heard him, we 
would say that the reputation he has acquired in Europe is sufficient earnest 
that his merits are of the highest order, whilst to those who have once listened 








° his delicious performances, it is only necessary to state that this s the last 
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they will have for some time at least o 
sides the inducement of his own performances, Sealey ace neers ae 
nini, Mr. Scharfenberg, U.C. Hill, and Mr. Timm wil add greatly wo the at 

ion of the entertainment, and to i lected 
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r NEW WORKS. 

Lison’s Hisrory or Ecrore.—The readers of the Albion genera 
ly be already aware of the surpassing value of this important a we a 
80 often taken occasion to enrich our columns with large extracts from, it. It 
might therefore be sufficient for our present purpose to announce that Mess 
Harpers, the extensive book } tblishers of this city, have now completed 
their full reprint of it from the third London edition, and that the whole work 
may now be obtained, substantially bound, for five dollars; but we find some 
valuable additions made to the reprint which should generally be brought to 
the notice of the public. In the first place, and we are happy to say it, Mr 
Alison has corrected in the American reprint,an injurious charge made against 
Captain Bainbridge and the officers of the frigate Constitution, in the first 
edition of his work, and has now added to his account of the action between 
that vessel and the Java, the following remark :—« Captain Bainbridge treated 
“the officers most generously ; a conduet similar to that of Captain Hull of 
“the Constitution, and Captain Decatur of the United States, who weated 
“ their prisoners of all ranks with a courtesy which is ever the accompaniment 
“of high minds.” We know that Mr. Alison was very anxious that this 
amende should have the fullest circulation, and we therefore contribute our 
hurable part to give it as much as is in our power. in the next place, Mr. 
Alison’s account of the last war between the United States and Great Britain 
contained some mistakes which by his own desire are corrected in the reprint. 
Some remarks of Chancellor Kent on Mr. Alison’s delineation of Republican 
institutions, and a series of explanatory notes are added, for the purpose of 
rectifying—what are termed—Mr. Alison’s errors, in this connexion, on which 
we shall only observe that the reader thereby obtains a representation of the 
whole subject taken from two very different points of view, and lastly, a very 
copious index is appended to the American reprint, which materially facilitates 
any reference which may be desirable to any of the multitudinous occurrences 
which are traced through the History, 


Address and poem delivered before the Boston Mercantile Library Association 
at the celebration of the Twenty-third anniversary —We have been favoured 
with a copy of this little work, the most remarkable portion of which is the ad- 
dress of Puitir Hone, Esq., of this city. It forcibly illustrates the happy in- 
flyence free institutions of government, have upon the operations of commerce, 
and the mutual protection and support which they owe and are bound to rendey 
to each other. It is replete with appropriate and eloquent remarks growing ou; 


ot the subject. — 
CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


No. 34 of the Albion reprint *of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, is now ready, 
We have only space briefly to notice the contents. It opens with an article 
by the editor, entitled ‘“‘ Which 1s the injured Party?” This is followed bya 
paper headed “ Museum of Economic Geology.” Then comes, under the 
caption of “Stories of Brothers,” an interesting tale by Mr, Joun Macpiarmip. 
The second article on the “ “ Disasters of the Niger Expedition,” comes next. 
Then we have “A Leaf from my Log, Forty Years Ago,” by an old sailor. 
This “Leaf” is succeeded by a touching poem, by Rosr. Nicoxt., entitled 
“Wild Flowers.” The number comprises in addition to these, nearly a dozen 
of smaller miscellaneous articles, 

The Journal is published at No. 3, Barclay-street. Price $1 50 per annum 
single numbers, 3 cents. 





NEW ENGRAVING FOR THE ALBION. 

Mr. Sadd the engraver has just finished a splendid engraving in mezzotint o 
Washington, the largest extant. It is copied from Heath’s well-known print, 
from Stewart’s picture, and measuring 20 by 27 inches, of surpassing beauty 
and excellence. We are enabled to offer a copy of this very superb print to 
each new subscriber to the Albion. But, as we have supplied all our old sub- 
scribers with copies of our own plate, published in the commencement of the 
present year, it is not necessary to send to them a duplicate of the same subject. 
Should, however, any feel a desire to procure the new work, and notify 
us of their wishes, they shall be complied with; and we shall only ask in 
return, that the subscriber remit us the ensning year’s subscription to the 
Albion. This will not interfere with our next regular Albion plate, Nevson, 
which will, of course, be sent to all subseribers without distinction. The plate 
of Nelson, the engraver, Mr. Dick, is daily engaged in completing, and we hope 
soon to have it ready for delivery. These large engravings are always slow 
in their progress, and to hurry the artist is to ensure its imperfection, 

PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—lIst night of Mr. Wallack. 

Tuesday—2d night of Mr. Booth. 

Wednesday—2d night of Mr. Wallack. 

Thursday—3d night of Mr. Booth, and 3d night of Mr. Wallack. 

Friday—Mr. Wallack’s 4th night. 

Saturday—Mr. Booth’s Benefit, on which occasion Mr. Wallack will 
appent. 
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LADIES’ TEA PARTY. 

HE Ladies’ of the Daily Infant School attached to the ‘‘ Mission Church of the Holy 
Evangelists,” purpose holding a “ Ladies’ Tea Party,” at Nibio’s Saloon, on Tues- 

day evening, November 21. Donations either in refreshments or money to be appro- 

priated for them, willbe thankfully received by the following ladies. 

Miss Battin, Directress, 276 Greenwich-st rs. Mines 

Mrs. W. C. Wetmore, Fourth-st Miss L. Haight, 105 Hudson-st 

Mrs. Campbell, 81 Warren-st Miss !. Bieecker, 76 Walker-st 

Mrs. W. K. gy ee Waverley Place Miss Barnes 

Mrs. Freeman, 30 Beach-st Mrs. Bache 

Mrs. T. P. Cummings, Sixteenth-st Mrs. N. B, Biot, sec. & treas, 162 Prince 


JNO. W. 8S. HOWES, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
nov 11-3m 469 Broadway. 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION —The Rev. J. G. ayers, LL.D , of Trinity College, Dub- 

lin, who for some years has had charge of the sonsof the Bishop of New Jersey, 
and whose class has hitherto been limited :o six, has made an arrangement which al- 
lows him to receive four additional pupils. The most efficient training is given in the 
several branches of a Classical and English Education. The boys are iustructed at 
Riverside, the residence of the Bishop, and suitable accommodation in private families 
can be secured for those froma distance. Dr. Lyons has permission to refer to the 
Bishop of New Jersey, and to General Williamsun of Baltimore, whose children are 
now under his care ; to the Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, and the Rev. F ilby. Phils. ; 
to the Rev. Dr. Ogilby. Prof. in the Gen. Theol. Seminary, New York, and to the Rev. 
L: Carter, Brooklyn, New York. 

Address to the Rev. Doctor Ly ons, Burlington, N. J. nov [1-5 
A GRADUATE of a distinguished Un:versity, with the best Academical, as well as 
£1. personal qualifications of character, is desirous of devoting a few hours of the 
cay or evening to the private tuition of the junior members of a family, in the elemen- 
tary branches of Classic and English education. A line addressed T. H. at the office of 
the Albion, will be promptly attended to. nov 11-3t 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 














OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


De. VAN RENSSELAER, 
691B ROADWAY. 


TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 

esent the conductor of a leading weekly journal in this 
A pap eh . a similar situation in some one of the principal cities 
south or west— his engagement here being neurits expiration. The eman referred 
to is a practical printer, an excellent proof-reader, and would do SS prove & — 
ble acquisition to any firm requiring his assistance. His expectations, with S 
salary, are moderate. Address personally, or (if by letter post paid.) to the or 
the New York Albion, to whom the advertiser has privilege of refe: ence. 


Nov. 4—a & oc. 


VER NTED.—A lad rfectly nt to teach French. Music, and 
Gn pons fem ee Eéucation, is bay go to Savannah, Ap- 
plication to be addressed, post paid, to the of this paper. % , 
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